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REPUBLICANS TAKING HEART 


NJ ATURALLY, the Republicans, in this state, as well 

‘ as elsewhere, are greatly elated over the return 
of Massachusetts to the grand old party. Coming on 
top of the cut direct administered to Governor John- 
son, even the weakest-hearted party follower sces the 
prospects brightening of a reversion to fatted-calf poli- 
tical menus and appetites are being whetted in conse- 
quence. The rejection of Mr. Root’s proposed consti- 
tution in New York is construed as an elimination of 
the former senator as a tentative presidential candi- 
date, although he had emphatically and repeatedly de- 
clared that he had no aspirations in that direction. On 
the other hand the election of McCall in Massachusetts 
is likely to give impetus to the boomiet of Senator 
Weeks as the Republican candidate for President, a.1 
aspiration that his admirers have been carefully nursing 
of late. Inasmuch as Massachusetts, by the defeat of 
Welch, may be said to be a doubtful state, it would 
not be bad politics for the party to name Weeks, but 
there will be so many other favorite sons to be con- 
sidered, with Republican stock on the upgrade, that 
the Old Bay State will have no walkaway in landing 
the nomination. As between Weeks of Massachusetts 
and Wilson of New Jersey the country will be inclined 
to favor the incumbent, in spite of the prediction made 
by an enthusiastic local Republican that “anybody can 
beat Wilson.” Mr. Wilson in 1912 was comparatively 
an untried man. He had served one term as governor 
of his state, but to the country at large he was prac- 
tically a stranger, politically. Four years of fairly 
strenuous experiences in the White House, in which 
time he has had to confront many embarrassing situa- 
tions and decide many vexed questions affecting the 
honor and welfare of the nation, have revealed him as 
one to be trusted in an emergency, as a diplomat oi 
consummate skill and an American of good red blood. 
In other words, he is immeasurably stronger as a can- 
didate today than when he appealed for primary sup- 
port nearly four years ago. That he will be the candi- 
date of the Democratic party, despite the one-term 
plank in the Baltimore platform, is taken for granted. 
That plank does not prohibit the rank and file voters 
from expressing their preference and if the country in- 
dorses him at the primary next year it will take much 
more than a “yellow dog” to defeat him in the follow- 
ing November. We are glad to see our Republican 
friends edging up to the sputtering steam radiator, but 
there is a2 vast area to be warmed and a leng winter 
ahead. 


ENCOURAGING VOTE ON DUAL SUFFRAGE 


INCE the New Jersey ultimatum on the suffrage 
question was pronounced advocates of the dual 
franchise have builded no hopes on the returns from 
New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, hence the 
election figures of last Tuesday contained few heart- 
burnings for the earnest women. In point of fact, in- 
stead of disappointment the result, especially in Penn- 
sylvania, is full of promise, the unexpectedly heavy 
affirmative vote revealing a tremendous undercurrent 
of sympathy with the movement. For a time, the re- 
turns from the western part of the state were so over- 
whelmingly in favor of equal suffrage that it seemed as 
if the large adverse vote of eastern Pennsylvania was 
likely to be overcome, but at this writing indications 
are that the cause is lost by a majority of fifty thousand, 
which, in a total vote of upward of 400,000, is to be 
regarded as a handsome indorsement of the proposed 
amendment. Philadelphia has the credit, or otherwise, 
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of defeating the movement, the majority of 41,249 
against proving a stone wall of opposition. Pittsburg 
did its best to minimize this array of negatives, but its 
reach was insufficient. That New York state cast up- 
ward of 550,000 votes in favor of suffrage to about 
700,000 against is proof enough of the rapid strides 
toward a majority opinion the cause is making in the 
Empire State. Massachusetts negatived the proposi- 
tion by 136,600 votes. Inspired by the handsome show- 
ing in New York and Philadelphia the women suf- 
fragists of the eastern states are encouraged to begin 
their campaign for a national constitutional amend- 
ment. We hardly expect they will be successful this 
winter, but their hour of emancipation is rapidly draw- 
ing nigh. Like the W. C. T. U. persistents, who sec 
public sentiment veering gradually in favor of their 
cause, women suffragists, too, will presently find they 
have attained their goal. 


ELECTION SYSTEM SLIGHTLY AWRY 
TY. HUS far the governor of California has given no 

indication that he intends to call a special session 
of the legislature to straighten out the political tangle 
caused by the defeat of the non-partisan measures. 
Possibly, a Way may be fotind to reconcile themaan. 
partisan registration law with the party election sys- 
tem, but to date no well-defined plan has been bruited 
that appeals to the open mind as rational and remedial. 
The main trouble with the calling of a special session 
is that it might prove to be non-productive of results. 
The governor could hardly hope to re-enact his non- 
partisan measures, in face of the recent vote and those 
recalcitrants in the legislature who refuse to take or- 
ders are not strong enough, numerically, to overcome 
the gubernatorial veto on any legislation they might 
initiate. It begins to look as if California will have to 
worry along as best it cat until the next regular ses- 
sion of the legislature. 


EQUITABLE TARIFF AND “BULL MOOSERS” 


ENATOR BORAH of Idaho, who 1s a favorite son 
candidate for White House honors, has been inter- 
viewed in Boston on national issues and he announces 
that the tariff question is to cut a large figure in the 
next presidential campaign. His températe assertion 
that the west is dissatisfied with the schedules and de- 
mands ‘reasonable’ protection probably reflects the 
sentiments of many, but he is mistaken in asserting 
that free sugar will entail a loss of $60,000,000 revenue. 
We have the personal assurance of Senator Under- 
wood, the best authority on tariff schedules in congress, 
that restoration of the duty will mean a return of $32,- 
000,000 to the treasury “‘andiameraddedjecs it 1s a 
ready means of producing revenue it would not be sur- 
prising if congress were to employ it.” The war has 
upset all calculations, all theories. The low tariff man, 
honestly averse to special privilege legislation, is du- 
bious as to the outcome when, the war ended, the Euro- 
pean manufacturers seek to flood this market with 
cheap goods in their efforts to exchange their products 
for cash. What the country needs is a nonpolitical, 
expert tariff commission, such as Germany, France and 
other European countries maintain, whose duty it shall 
be to follow the variations of trade and all market fluc- 
fiatioms as they affect a specific item, recommending 
tariff changes to conform to the changing conditions. 
We highly approve the trend of Republican thought in 
that direction, but cannot forget that for upward oi 
fifty years the party in power in much of that time 
Hinde MO attempt to take the tariff out of politics, Our 
California senators, for example, in the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff-bill making, in order to save half a cent duty on 
lemons had to pledge their support practically to every 
eastern schedule framed by the protectionists. At that 
time the hospitals were loudly demanding free lemons 
and as the products of the east had the majority sup- 
port the western articles were marked for sacifice. The 
wretched system of trading votes, by which all tariff 
bills framed by the Republicans came into existence, 
was productive of anything hut fairness to the country. 
Certain interests received entirely too much protection 
while others, not nearly so well-established or profit- 
able, had to be content with the crumbs thrown from 
the ultra-protected table. It was a miserably uncouth 
as well as inequitable method, but for half a century and 
more it was maintained, to the scandal of the country 
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and the disgust of ail thougltful citizens of unselhsh 
purpose. Standpat Republican papers are inviting the 
Prugressives—what is left of them—to get back into 
the party. William Allen White in hts Emporia Ga- 
zette, says that will be easy providing the Republicaus 
in their national platform make a plank promising to 
establish a nonpartisan permanent tariff commission, 
agreeing to present one schedule at a time to congress 
and to consider protection from the viewpoint of the 
laborer, the consumer and the capitalist, in short, inake 
a tariff bill for justice rather than for profits. Concludes 
Editor White: “We are perfectly willing as» Bull 
Moosers to discuss this and any other plans the KRe- 
publicans have under a flag of truce; but that doesn’t 
mean surrender by a long shot!” 


CASE OF MINISTER WHITLOCK 


KAVE of absence having leen accorded to the 

American minister in Brussels, Mr. Brand Whit- 
lock, that sorely-tried official will enjoy a well-earned 
respite from the trying ditties he has performed so 
adniurab.zy in the last twelve months. That the state 
department has yielded to Berlin animosity against 
Mr. Whitlock, because of his attitude in the Cavell 
case, 1s regarded as unlikely, the ill-health of the minis- 
ter being the primary reason for his return. Doubtless, 
the detailed report of the Cavell case, prepared by Mr. 
Hugh Gibson, secretary of the American legation at 
Brussels, which Mr. Whitlock sent to Ambassador Page 
in London amd by him was given full publication, was 
an unwise procedure from a diplomatic viewpoint, but 
whether the error lies with Mr. Whitlock for failing 
to point out the confidential nature of the conimmunica- 
tion or with Ambassador Page for not exercising better 
discretionary judgment, is a matter for the state de- 
partment to settle. Certainly, the German government 
cannot be blamed for resenting the rather free criti- 
cisms expressed, considering that Miss Cavell had ad- 
mitted all that was charged against her. We may hit- 
terly deplore the severity of the sentence, but of the 
right of the German commander to carry it out there 
can be no question. It was a tactical blunder, undoubt- 
edly, and its chief effect was to quicken the British 
war spirit and stimulate recruiting. No matter how 
averse the American legation was to the execution of 
the sentence all activities should have been confined 
to the humane efforts to mitigate its effects. It was 
the publication of the report in England, reflecting upon 
German sensibilities that aroused anger in Berlin offi- 
cial circles. To that extent the Germans are justified 
in their resentment. Perhaps, Mr. Whitlock may de- 
cide to remain in America. It has been suggested, and 
in a happy vein, that the Toledo man might prove an 
excellent running mate with Mr. Wilson in 1916. 


ADEQUATE DEFENSE PLAN DEMANDED 


JD LEADING for a better defense plan than Secretary 
A Daniels’ program indicates Mr. Henry A. Wise 
Wood, a member of the naval consulting board, told 
the Life Underwriters’ Association in session in New 
York recently that Mr. Daniels’ proposed measures 
were “wholly insufficient” and that the people, not the 
politicians, should be allowed opportunity to formulate 
a policy of preparedness that would advance this coun- 
try to the position of second naval power of the world. 
As Mr. Wood is chairman of the Committee of Na- 
tional Preparedness, president of the Aero Clulieor 
America and an engineer of great ability, his remarks 
are entitled to respectful consideration. He is con- 
vinced, that Secretary Daniels. is simGleiccmsame icc 4 
compromise instead of handling the important issues 
at stake on their mé¢rits and in a vigorous manner. Re- 
viewing the battleship building program since 1903 he 
showed how we have fallen off on the estimates so 
that instead of having twenty-three dreadnaughts at 
this time we are fifteen behind the planned schedule, 
with only eighteen battleships. He thinks the peopie 
are in a mood to insist that congress shall so order our 
defenses that we shall enjoy the respect of aJl nations 
because of our ability to command that respect. In 
view of our international obligations he believes it is 
imperative that America shall acquire naval and wmnili- 
tary strength sufficient to protect our coasts against 
invasion, to protect the Panama Canal. our oversea 
possessions and to enforce the Monroe Doctrine. That 
Mr. Wise Wood is on the popular side of the question 
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of preparedness just now is hardly debatable. The 
coming congress is aware of public opinion on the sub- 
ject and doubtless will vote liberal appropriations to 
carry the people’s wishes into effect. Of course, a 
great navy cannot be built up forthwith, but the pro- 
gram can be so arranged by congress as to insure a 
definitive increase yearly until the second world power 
position in attained. That done, America and Great 
Britain will be in position to insure universal peace, 
with justice to all concerned, which will be worth all 
that the program of navy expansion costs. 


PREPOSTEROUS CONTENTION SHATTERED 

RIZONA’s half-baked legislation, wherein aliens 
4% were denied the right to work, i. e., be self-support- 
ing, has been declared unconstitutional by the highest 
court in the land. It is a just decision. To admit an 
alien to this country and then let him starve to death 
by barring the Jabor market to him were a monstrously 
inequitable procedure, as we earnestly argued when 
the anti-alien law went into effect. Arizona iniagined 
that by the passing of such a law her labor problem 
would be easily solved in the rapid migration of all 
aliens. But the United States court has called a halt. 
The right to admit or exclude foreign citizens in the 
United States, as Justice Hughes, who wrote the deci- 
sion, points out, is vested solely in the federal govern- 
ment. Once admitted, the alien ts guaranteed, along with 
our own citizens, equal protection under the law with 
no discrimination because of race or creed. What be- 
comes of this guaranty if the Arizona law is to stand? 
Clearly, a state 1s powerless to render obsolete the 
general law of the land, in this respect, and the United 
States court has promptly and emphatically shattered 
so preposterous a contention. 


GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


FTER the memorable success of San Francisco 


Day which marked the climax of the Exposition’s 
history the habitue at the fair grounds is schooling 
himself for the inevitable end. He finds it difficult to 
believe that in another month the wreckers will be in 
full swing. If he is wise he will not visit the scenes 
of chaos, but will preserve the memory of “Jewel 
City” intact. Since the adverse report of the army 
board the plans of the Preservation League have nec- 
essarily been in abeyance. But there is no lessening 
of the popular demand that a worthy memorial of the 
Exposition be retained, and there is no doubt that the 
preservation of the Marina is the most feasible of 
the many and various plans suggested. Congress 
must be induced to override the verdict of the army 
hoard if the beautiful Fine Arts Palace is to be any- 
thing but a memory. 

me 

With fifty-two conventions scheduled for this month 
the grand total of these gatherings during the Exposi- 
tion period will be not less than 918, which demon- 
strates how strong the convention habit has become. 
The International Congress of Women holds first 
place in the public eye this week, but such diverse in- 
terests are to be represented in the near future as those 
of the Salvation Army and the National Association of 
Professional Baseball Leagues, the Pacific Coast Mil- 
linery Society and the National Pet Stock Association 
of America. 

* OK Ok 

Lady Aberdeen’s presence has lent what the society 
reporters call “eclat” to the Women’s Congress. The 
marquis and his indefatigable wife arrived Sunday in 
time to be whisked off to the First Presbyterian 
Church where special services were being held for the 
officers and delegates to the congress. They have been 
kept busy ever since, Lady Aberdeen presiding at the 
opening sessions of the congress, being the center of 
attraction at a lunch given by the Woman’s Board 
at the Exposition, receiving the inevitable plaque and 
attending a reception at the California Club—all on 
Monday. Among other notable visitors at the open- 
ing sessions of the congress were the wife of Ab- 
dallah Lad of Persia, Mrs. W. E. Callender of Siam 
and Mrs. W. E. Sanford, a well known reform worker 
in Canada and a member of Lady Aberdeen’s party. 

* ok Ok 

Among the multifarious attractions of San Fran- 
cisco Day was the twenty-mile race between Charles 
Niles’ new biplane and the famous motor boat, Bar- 
nacle If, owned by Charles N. Steele, a Chicago mil- 
lionaire. But a still more novel vehicle was on ex- 
hibition at the Marina in the shape of an automobile, 
designed to travel by land or sea. It is called a “hy- 
drometer car,” and is said to attain a speed of forty 
five miles an hour on land and at least nine miles an 
hour on the water. It is a forty-fve horsepower ma- 
chine, and in the guise of a vesel is seventeen feet 
long with five feet beam, drawing two and one-half 
feet of water when carrying three passengers. The 
body of the car is of aluminum, with bronze shaft, 
rudder and propeller and with bronze plates protect- 
ing the machinery and hearings. 

* Ok * 

Thus far Miss Molla Bjurstedt has had everything 
her own way in the Pacific Coast championship tennis 
tournament, although Mrs. J. C. Cushing, formeriy 
of Los Angeles, caused the Norwegian champion some 
trouble in the second round. Owing to the fact ihat 
Maurice McLoughlin was forbidden to play by his 
doctor and Johnnie Strachan was suffering from a 
sprained ankle there was comparatively little interest 
in the men’s singles. Among the youngsters the prom- 
ising form of the Los Angeles lads, Kenneth M. Hawks 
and Greayer Clover, Stanford freshmen, has been not- 
able. They drew each other in the first round of the 
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junior singles, and their match was the most closely 
contested of the day. Clover won the first set 6-2, but 
it took 32 games to decide the match, Hawks winning 
8-6 and 10-8. 
k ok x 
Del Monte, which ten years ago used to be the scene 
of an annual polo tournament, is again to bid for the 
favors of the horsemen, and it is planned to hold a 
polo meeting there after the Coronado tournament 
next April. The Del Monte Polo Club which is com- 
pleting its organization this week will include among 
its charter members Samuel Morse, Walter Hobart, 
Francis Carolan, the Tevis boys, Elliot McAllister and 
George Parsons. The goodwill and cooperation of 
John B, Miller and other enthusiasts in the south have 
been secured. 
Kk ok Ox 
After several months of involved litigation the fate 
of the Oakland Tribune has been decided, the property 
passing into the control of Joseph R. Knowland, the 
former congressman. The report is rife that Alfred 
Holman, the well known editor of the Argonaut, and 
Francis B. Loomis, who had an option on the Tribune 
and have been publishing it for the last six months, 
will establish a third evening paper in Oakland. 
xk * Ok 
Phil Francis who for some years made the editorial 
page of the Stockton Mail widely read but who has 
recently been chief editorial writer on the Examiner 
has been called to New York by W. R. Hearst. Fran- 
cis, it is said, has been promoted to be Arthur Bris- 
bane’s understudy in the composition of the familiar 
Hearst “broadsides.” 
x ok Ok 
Hope is revived that Ambrose Bierce, unique man 
of letters, is still in the land of the living. The latest 
report is that Bierce, after devoting several months to 
drilling recruits in England, had been transferred to 


the western fighting front in France. Considering 
Bierce’s age, the story seems improbable. 
San Francisco, November 3. Ik. alee 


Fine Poem by Edson 


Charles Farwell Edson, our blond viking of a musi- 
cian and poet, has written much verse of merit, but 
nothing else, I think, of the quality he has reached in 
his “Sequoia Gigantea’ in Everybody’s Magazine for 
November. So fine is the poem that I take the liberty 
of quoting it entire: 


Lonely I stand! A masterpiece of God! 

A living demonstration of His will. 

Nations arise, decay, in wide array! 

Religions wax and wane, strong men grow old; 
While I with roots sunk deep in rock-ribbed earth 
Iuse all its pigments into wonder tone. 

I learned night’s calm, the depth of boundless sea 
Whose breath the winds bring to my purple vale. 
orty great centuries of evolving hope 

Have ringed me since my seed first sprouted here, 
And forty more in phalanxes of time 

May come and go before my records cease. 

1 smile, as Man, in curious ant-like towns 
Wriggles in clutch of fate that drives him on, 


The Tower of Babel 


The builders builded ail the day 

And moved each tongue, and wagged each jaw, 
They moiled and delved among the clay 

And all their bricks were void of straw. 


Their clamor filled the idle town 
As wine o’erbrims a lifted cup, 

As from the top they builded down 
Instead of from the bottom up. 


Ungainly mouthings marred their speech 
And gnarled and cracked their verbal twists, 
The while they jabbered, each with each 
The jargon of the Imagists. 


The crumbling pillars of their toil 

Lacked shape and sequence, mood and tense, 
Their dreams were smothered in a coil 
That choked and strangled common sense. 


And all day long they worked apace 
Beside their tower’s mouldy halls, 
And doleful in that darkened space 
Rose up their dismal caterwauls. 


Tor still resounded, crass and coarse, 
As bitterns cackle from the mists, 

A swampy echo, damp and hoarse 
The patois of the Imagists. 


But when at last the evening fell 

And clear and bright the classic moon, 
Shone couchant like a golden shell! 

By skyev sea and cloud-wrought dune, 


Lo! down that tower sank to dust 
With all its builders put to shame, 
And out to utter darkness thrust 
Despite their babbling, rambling claim. 


And still from yon deserted marsh 
Where once that tower dared the lists, 
The frogs are croaking strange and harsh 
The chorus of the Imagists. 
—ERNEST McGAFFEY 


Blow, Breezes of the Western Sea 
Blow, breezes of the western sea! 
And drift your salt mists over me, 
And let me feel your kisses’ sting, 
And catch the dauntlessness you fling 
On all surrounding. 


O, breezes of the western sea! 
You are the very heart of me, 
Born of a deep so fathomless 
Earth hath no language to express 


Its sounding. 
—SARA SCHMUCKER 
(Rights Reserved) 
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JGrowsings in an old 


Book Bhop | 


HERE have been countless books printed purport- 


= ine to teach the complete art of letter writing, om 
none of those issued in the last hundred years, I fancy, 
compares with that volume of “Elegant Epistles” pub- 
lished in the middle eighteenth century, “being a copi- 
ous collection of familiar and amusing letters, selected 
for the improvement of young persons and for general 
entertainment.” My find at the Old Book Shop this 
week is a “new edition, improved and enlarged,” bear- 





-ing date 1794. From it 1 may, to follow the language 


of the preface, “enjoy at my own fireside, the conver- 
gation of Cicero and Pliny, of the noble Sidneys, of 
the lively Howel, of Pope, of Gay, of Sterne, of John- 
son and of all the other illustrious persons,’ whose 
familiar, unstudied letters, fill the volume before me. 
That pleasure, that happiness has been mine and by a 
slight effort of imagination I have been able to follow 
the suggestion of the editor of the collection and sup- 
pose myself, white revolving the pages contatning the 
letters, “in the midst of the intelligent, cheerful, social 
circle, .. Happy intercourse, remote irom noise, trom 
care, from strife, from envy. And happy those who 
have leisure, sense and taste to relish it!” 

Agreed. Before an open hearth fire, fed by salty 
logs rescued from the beach at the base of the high 
mesa, atop of which my cottage faces the Pacific 
ocean, [I have been enjoying the eloquent tongues of 
those long since silenced by death, and, at the same 
tine, imdiie surcease froma “severe attack of hay 
fever. What joy! No physicat discomfort, unusual 
mental satisfaction, the only sounds reaching me in 
my temporary bachelor quarters, the ever-recurring, 
rhythmical beat of the breakers one hundred feet be- 
low and as far removed from the phosphorescent fire 
on the hearth. Just enough chill in the air to render 
snug and cosy the sitting room, with its few good 
pictures having personal associations, its half dozen 
book shelves, the inviting couch, with the friendly, de- 
pendent electric light, the dear old cuckoo clock, sev- 
eral examples of Nampayo’s exquisite pottery, prized 
Indian relics from scenes of past exploits and the in- 
viting piano when the mind tires of reading. What a 
retreat for a benedict! And what a soothing environ- 
ment in which to foregather with the choice spirits of 
the departed! Their wit, vivacity, frankness, brilliance, 
together with the reflection of piety, good taste and 
conjugal affection form a most entertaining and in- 
spiring compendium. 


There is fairly good authority for the statement that 
the first known letter writer was Atossa, a Persian 
empress, daughter of King Cyrus. But as King David 
flourished many years before Cyrus and Atossa gave 
brilliance to Persia, we are bound to recall that note 
dispatched by the king of Israel to accomplish the 
death of Uriah. However, I am ready to concede that 
women, as a rule, are far better, as they are far more 
faithful, letter writers than men. I know one woman 
whose grace and spirit displayed in her letters render 
her epistolary correspondence much more fascinating 
than the “best seller” of the season’s novels. Ciceros 
letters to his wife J'erentia are models of marital de- 
votion. The earlier ones were written when the ora- 
tor was banished from Rome and his estates forfeited 
to the republic. It is interesting to note that part of 
his correspondence was dated from Thessalonica, that 
city in Macedonia now called Saloniki, the rallying 
point of the allies in their attempts to aid Servia and 
check the Bulgarians. Bitterly does Cicero upbraid 
himself for his imprudent conduct at Rome. He 
writes: “I blush to reflect that I did not exercise that 
spirit I ought for the sake of so excellent a wife and 
such amiable children. The distress in which you are 
all equally involved, and your own ill state of health 
in particular, are ever in my thoughts; I have the 
inortification at the same time to observe, that there 
appear but slender hopes of my being recalled. My 
enemies, in truth, are many; while those who are 
jealous of me are almost innumerable, and though they 
found great difhculty in driving me from my country, 
it will be extremely easy to prevent my return.” It is 
dificult to believe that so well-expressed a letter was 
written upward of 2000 years ago; the language is so 
felicitous, so human, part of which, possibly, is due to 
the skill of the translator. 

Pliny’s letters follow those of Cicero and in them 
are to be discerned the amiable and animating quali- 
ties of this graceful author, whose life was employed 
in encouraging genius and in the exercise of the 
noblest acts both of public and private munificence. 
In a letter to Minutius Fundanus we find the noble au- 
thor reciting the many demands made by his friends 
on his time. He writes: “These are offices which seem, 
while one is engaged in them, extremely necessary; 
and yet when, in the quiet of some retirement, we look 
upon the many hours thus employed, we cannot but 
condemn them as solemn impertinences. At such a 
season one 1s prone to reflect: How much of my life 
has been lost in trifles! At least, it is a reflection 
which frequently comes across me at Laurentum, 
after I have been employing myself in my studies. In 
that peaceful retreat, I neither hear nor speak any 
thing of which I have occasion to repent. I suffer 
none to repeat to me the whispers of malice; nor do | 
censure any man, unless myself, when I am dissatis- 
hed with my compositions.” His lament for a dear 


friend who had deliberately chosen to end his life 
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which had become a torment through a physical ail- 
iment, is keen, and his description of the reason which 
induced his comrade to commit suicide graphic. He 
writes to Paulinus that he is in a towering rage? The 
occasion of this formidable wrath, he admits, is due to 
the long silence of his friend. “Would you soften my 
resentment? Let your letters be frequent and long. 
I shall excuse you on no other terms.” One of Pliny's 
most entertaining epistles comprises a minute de- 
scription of his winter villa at Laurentum. 1 should 
like to linger over those letters. They furnish delight- 
ful entertainment and | have read them by the sea-fuel 
fire until the last stick is reduced to a white ash. 

There is a letter from Anne Bullen to King Henry. 
which no student of Henry VIII’s time can read with- 
out being convinced of the superior virtues in the wife 
to those of her brutal sovereign-husband. Her plea 
for mercy for the two courtiers so unjustly charged 
with wrongdoing is a reflex of a noble mind which 
asked nothing for itself. She, like her cousin, Kath- 
arine Howard, was the victim of Henry’s_ vicious, 
jealous nature. After reading a letter from Sir Henry 
Sidney to his son Philip, then at school, a youngster 
of twelve, one better comprehends how it was tiiat the 
lad developed so charming and splendid a character. 
Of deep interest are the letters from the Countess ot 
Leicester to her husband, the earl, Sir Philip's nephew. 
They breath of love and devotion and of a fine Chris- 
tian spirit. One of the most affecting of all) these 
“Elegant Epistles’ is that written by the Earl of 
Leicester, father of the Countess of Sunderland, to his 
daughter following the death of her husband, who was 
killed at Newberry, September 20, 1643, fighting for 
Charles I. She was his favorite child; he had made 
the match for her with Lord Spencer and it proved 
a happy marriage. She was left with a young family 
and in the effort to assuage her grief her father writes: 
“Assure yourself, my dear Doll [Dorothy], that all the 
sighs and tears that your heart and eyes can sacrifice 
unto your grief are not stich testimonies of your affec- 
tion, as the taking care of those whom he loved, that 
is, of yourself, and of those pledges of your mutual 
friendship and affection which he hath left with you. 
_.. They all have need of you, and one, especially, 
whose life, as yet, doth absolutely depend on yours. 
... God comfort you, and give His grace to you, . 
is the constant prayer of your father that loves you 
dearly.” This was written from the family seat at 
Oxford, October 10, 1643. 

There are letters from Sir Walter Raleigh, from 
Lord Bacon, and one from Charles I to Lord Went- 
worth whose closing is worth quoting. After ad- 
monishing the lord marshal that envy flies most at the 
fairest mark, the king concludes: “I will end with a 
rule, that may serve for a statesman, a courtier, or a 
lover: ‘Never make a defense or apology before you 
be accused.’” I particularly admire the uncompromis- 
ing reply of the Earl of Derby, military commaniler 
of the Isle of Man, to Commissary General Ireton, 
Cromwell's son-in-law, the parliamentary soldier hav- 
ing asked for the capitulation of the island to Crom- 
wells troops. After scorning Ireton’s proffer of leni- 
ence, the doughty cavalier tells him that he abhors his 
treason and adds: “Take this for your final answer, 
and forbear any further solicitations; for if you trouble 
me with any more messages of this nature, I will burn 
your paper, and hang up your messenger. his visethe 
immutable resolution, and shall be the undoubted prac- 
tice of him who accounts it his chiefest glory to be his 
majesty’s most loyal and obedient subject.” 


Passing to the third section of the “Elegant Epistles” 
we come upon the letters of Alexander Pope to his 
friends and the selections extend over a quarter of 
century of time, from 1704, when the poct was four- 
teen, until 1732. Those of special interest are ad- 
dressed to the poet Gay, to Dean Swift and to Dr. 
Arbuthnot. There is one from Gay to Dr. Swift, re- 
citing how the people of quality had received the 
“travels of one Gulliver, which hath been the conver- 
sation of the whole town ever since the book ap- 
peared.” Gay tells that Swift is by general conseni 
held to be the author and that he is not much injured 
by the supposition. He adds: “If you are, you have 
disobliged us, and two or three of your best friends, 
in not giving us the least hint of it while you were with 
us.... The whole town, men, women and children, 
are quite full of it. Perhaps, I may all this time be 
talking to you of a book you have never seen, and 
which hath not yet reached Ireland; if it hath not, J 
believe what we have said will be sufficient to recom- 
mend it to your reading and that you will order me to 
send it to you.” 


Later, we find Pope sending to Swift a Boston 
paper, described as a “very odd thing, wherein you 
will find a real person, a member of their parliament, 
of the name of Jonathan Gulliver. If the fame of that 
traveler has journeyed thither, it has traveled very 
quick, to have folks christened alreadv by the name of 
the supposed author. But if you object, that no child 
so lately christened could be arrived at years of ma- 
turity to be elected into parliament, I reply (to solve 
the riddle) that the person is an anabaptist, and not 
christened till full age, which sets all right. However 
it be, the accident is very singular, that these two 
names should be united.” In reply Swift tells of the 
pleasure he had in showing the New England paper to 
his friends and philosophizes upon odd, strange acci- 
dents in trifles, which in things of great importance 
would have been matter for historians. Reference 1s 
made to Gay’s opera (the “Beggar's Opera,” which had 
been so sticcessful in London), that had been given 
twenty performances in Dublin. “The lord-lieutenant 
approves it much,” declares Dean Swift. 


Dick Steele—Sir Richard—in love, as shown in his 
fervid correspondence with Mrs. Scurlock, is an affec- 
tionate character, generous, prone to the cup, aS was 
a common fault of the times, impulsive and restless. 
Writing to his “Prue,” September mer/57, he says: ‘It 
is the hardest thing in the world to he in love and yet 
attend businéss. As for me, all who speak to me find 


me out and I must Iock myself up, or other people 
A gentleman asked me this morn- 


will do it for me. 
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ing, ‘What news from Lisbon?’ and I answered, ‘She 
is exquisitely handsome! Another desired to know 
when I had been last at Hampton Court. I replied, 
‘Tt will be on Tuesday, come se’nnight.’” That was 
the date chosen for their marriage. Alas, that “Prue” 
turned out to be a capricious and peevish beauty con- 
stantly finding fault with, it must be confessed, her 
not impeccable husband. She died in 1718, three years 
after “Dick’ became “Sir Richard.” He survived her 
eleven years, dying in 1729 at Carmarthen, retaining 
his cheerful sweetness of disposition to the end. 

Of course, no coliection of “Elegant Epistles” would 
be complete without contributions from Horace Wal- 
pole, but the number is limited in this volume, prob- 
ably because of their copyright. Lawrence Sterne, 
with pardonable pride, writes from Paris to David 
Garrick that he finds “Tristram” almost as much 
known there as in London, “at least among your 
men of condition and learning, and has got me intro- 
duced into so many circles (tis comme a Londres).” 
Aiter one has read “A Sentimental Journey,” perhaps, 
the lines written to Mrs. Sterne from her husband in 
Paris to the effect that he yearns to see her after so 
long a separation may be accepted with complaisance. 
Really, Lawrence did not appear to be missing his 
wife in the least, in that journey to the French capital 
at any rate. Sprightly letters from Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague heighten interest in the collection, while 
others from Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale and Lord Ches- 
terfield vary the selections. An appendix contains 
letters from Balzac, Marchioness de Sevigny and from 
Madame de Rabutin Chantal, the latter a most lively 
and observing correspondent. Heigho! The sound- 
ing surf is in my ears, the fire is out. I have lived 
back two thousand centuries and forward. S. T. C. 


AUTUMN LEAFLETS FROM MANHATTAN 


By Randolph Bartlett 
HILE the grand opera season can hardly be re- 


garded as “open,” at least it is ajar. The Bos- 
ton Opera Company descended upon New York this 
week, horse, foot and artillery—and Anna Pavlowa—- 
and from a strongly entrenched position in the Man- 
hattan Opera House defied the great and only Metro- 
politan; it was not exactly a battle, however, since 
there will elapse an entire week between the retirement 
of the Boston company and the opening of the Met- 
ropolitan. In other words, the singers from the Hub 
simply dropped in and skimmed the cream off the de- 
mand for opera on the part of those to whom the 
Gatti-Cazazza institution is not a sacred elephant. The 
Manhattan Opera House, in which Oscar Hammer- 
stein installed his insurgent opera enterprise until he 
was given a million dollars (at least in the newspapers) 
to desist, is a better house than the Metropolitan, as 
it is possible to see the stage from every seat, except- 
ing the boxes, the latter providing a commanding view 
of the auditorium. In the Metropolitan, I am told, 
there are seats for which as much as $3.50 is charged 
and from which it is impossible to view the perform- 
ers. 

For its opening performance, the Boston company 
gave the almost unknown Auber opera, “The Dumb 
Girl of Portici,” otherwise known as “Masaniello.” 
Aside from its lively score, the chief interest in this 
piece lies in the fact that the prima donna is a prima 
ballerino. Alfonzo, son of the viceroy of Naples, has 
betrayed the beautiful but dumb sister of Masaniello, 
a fisherman, and then become betrothed to the lovely 
Elvira. The dumb girl, Fenella, is conveniently re- 
moved to prison by Alfonzo’s father, though without 
Alfonzo’s knowledge. On Alfonzo’s wedding day the 
girl escapes and is befriended by Elvira, but later, 
discovering that her lover is Elvira’s bridegroom, de- 
nounces them both, and rushes away to kill herself. 
Her brother is leader of the restless fishermen, who 
chafe under the Spanish yoke and are on the verge ot 
rebellion. Masaniello, preventing his sister from fling- 
ing herself into the sea, is told of her tragedy though 
the girl conceals the identity of the man, further than 
to admit he is a Spaniard. This clinches matters, 
and Masaniello leads his followers out to victory. The 
fleeing Alfonzo and his bride seek sanctuary in Masan- 
iello’s cottage, Fenella finally consenting to implore 
her brother to protect them. He does so, thereby in- 
curring the hatred of his bloodthirsty followers. Ma- 
saniello is crowned King of Naples, and Alfonzo 
marches against him with a new army. The fisherman 
king is then slain by his own men when he renews 
his attempt to save the life of Elvira, wife of his sis- 
ter’s betrayer. 

Anna Pavlowa played the part of the dumb girl, Fen- 
ella, with a degree of power that has not been usually 
regarded as a characteristic of the work of this mi- 
metic dancer, who has formerly been seen in the ex- 
quisite and graceful things, rather than in the dramatic. 
Fenella is a wild creature, but Pavlowa is always beau- 
tiful, and while it would be difficuit, doubtless, to un- 
derstand the story without a copy of the libretto, once 
the key is given Pavlowa’s interpretation of the details 
is remarkable. Her pantomimic account of how she 
escaped from her prison by knotting her bed clothing 
into a rope and lowering herself from a high window 
was almost in the nature of an optical illusion. One 
could fairly imagine she was dangling from the end ot 
the rope. It is not Pavlowa’s most memorable achieves 
ment artistically, but it gives a new view of this re- 
markable woman to those who had regarded her as 
“faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, dead 
perfection, no more.” I confess this had been my own 
feeling, but now I shall see her more beautiful work 
with new interest, having in my mental background 
her performance of the dumb girl. 

It was Giovanni Zentello’s opera, however. He sang 
the tenor role of Masaniello, which, while it provides 
little that is spectacular for the singer, is so replete 
with charming passages that it wins the affections of 
the audience. This opera was written in the pre-Wag- 
nerian period, before composers had begun to look withr 
grave suspicion upon anything that sounded like mel- 
ody. Yet it was a distinct advance from that school 
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where lilting waltz-time arias were employed to tell 
of horrible tragedies. Wagner himself praised the 
opera, but Henry Krehbiel, critic on the New Yors 
Tribune, seems to think it is no great shakes excepting 
as an opportunity for him to dodder reminiscently for 
a column. Personally, { shall play safe, and agree with 
Wagner, even if, as Mr. Krehbiel pedantically remarks, 
“i+ does not reflect the musical taste of the day.’ Mu- 
sical taste of the day be hanged! Or at least Mr. 
Krehbiel’s. “The Dumb Girl of Portici” happens to 
have been composed by the man who gave the world 
“Fra Diavolo,” therefore, we of the ultra-illuminati 
must be careful not to praise him too highly when he 
ventures into the exclusive realm of grand opera. 

Felice Lyne sang the role of Elvira, a light soprano 
with frequent coloratura passages. Her  fine-spun 
voice, always true and of a flexibility that traverses all 
sorts of intricacies with the utmost ease, is one of the 
pleasant recollections of the evening. Her appearances 
were infrequent and unimportant, however, after the 
first act. The orchestra under Agide Jacchia—a name 
which, I believe, is familiar to Los Angeles opera goers 
—gave spirited and dramatic support to the singers. 
There is a great deal of martial tone to the score, all 
of which was given sonorous effectiveness with no af- 
fectation or blurring of the emphatic drum control, after 
the fashion of the rhythm-destroying tendencies of 
many directors. Mr. Krehbiel devotes nearly a col- 
umn in the Tribune to historical data concerning the 
opera and speculation upon why it is not more fre- 
quently heard. The latter can be explained in a brief 
sentence—there are few Pavlowas. 

x * * 

This is written a week preceding the vote on woman 
suffrage in New York state. The women and their 
supporters do not expect to win. They do not expect 
even a close vote. They thought they had a fighting 
chance in New Jersey, and lost by 50,000. In New 
York they did not think, even before that, they had 
much chance of a victory, but with this defeat they 
have almost lost heart. The great suffrage parade 
was practically a retreat in good order. However, 
the organization will continue its trench warfare in- 
definitely, not so much with the expectation of ever 
carrying New York state as for the principle of the 
thing, and the moral effect upon other parts of the 
country. There is a well-defined belief that New 
York women will get the ballot only through a na- 
tional constitutional amendment, and with the western 
states falling in line one by one, it does not seem 
too much to expect that in a few years that general 
action will be possible. New York City, however, be 
it said on behalf of the “antis,” presents certain unique 
phenomena which give the opposition to the move- 
ment a certain basis that it has in no other place. Good 
government forces here are fighting constantly to over- 
come the large voting force of ignorance and deprav- 
ity represented in the lowest class of immigrants, who 
are dumped upon the city and have neither the energy, 
initiative, nor desire to go into the country and work, 
but prefer the demoralizing life in the slums. This 
class is the stronghold of Tammany, whose name is 
anathema to the better class of voters. To enfran- 
chise women, it is feared, would be to double Tam- 
many’s strength without a proportionate accretion of 
strength to the other forces. That is to say, the wom- 
en of these low forms of life are under the absolute 


domination of their men, and would be herded to the— 


ballot box on election days, and being so numefous 
would more than counterbalance the voting power of 
intelligent women, who, it is also felt, would not ex- 
ercise the franchise in such great numbers. Of course, 
this argument is a perfect sieve of sociological and 
political flaws, but there it is, and great issttes are not 
swayed by arguments but by emotions. 
* Ok Ok 

Only one New York newspaper of importance is 
opposing woman suffrage—the Times. This journal 
contained a delicious juxtaposition of editorials in its 
issue of October 24. One was entitled “The Shame ot 
Pennsylvania,” and showed how in Kansas, where 
women have the ballot, divorce is easy, but in Penn- 
sylvania, where they have not, divorce is rare. No 
attempt is made to prove that Pennsylvania 1s better 
governed than Kansas, that its political conditions are 
more nearly ideal, and the little point also is over- 
looked that the divorce laws of Kansas were framed 
before women were permitted to vote. However, in 
the next column there is an editorial comment upon 
the fact that the women of Servia are fighting side by 
side with the men in the trenches, with the observa- 
tion: “If there is little glory in this for the invaders 
of Servia, and not much for the men of Servia, who 
are forced against their will to share the dangers and 
horrors of the battlefield with their wives and sisters 
and daughters, the glory achieved by the Servian wom- 
en will be indelibly recorded on the pages of history 
and remembered in the songs of future ages.” Perhaps, 
the Times might consider, as a special recognition ot 
the heroism of these Servian women, granting a re- 
stricted franchise—only in Servia, of course—to those 
who carried arms in the defense of their country until 
such time as a composer is found to whom can be left 
the task of providing the “songs of future ages” to 
which reference is made in such stirring terms. ‘Votes 
for Women Soildiers”’ would make a good slogan. Let 
the esteemed Times nail it to its masthead. 


* * * 


Thus does Ethel Barrymore display keen wit, in an 
interview concerning her work as “Our Mrs. McChes- 
ney,” a stage version of the Edna Ferber storics: “All 
of the critics seemed to like me except one who, ] am 
told, is a baseball writer.’ Haywood Broun of the 
Tribune, it is clear, is the individual to whom Miss 
Barrymore refers. In all justice to Mr. Broun, how- 
ever, it must be remarked that one must write enter- 
tainingly to fill the baseball column, and there are 
few of the New York critics who possess even this 
qualification. And their liking any person has become 
a mechanical and diplomatic thing, though Miss Bar- 
rymore this year is said to be even more likable than 
ever. New York, November, 1, 1915. 





#  IRinyme and Contemporary Poets 


fen upon a time, i a country where cookery was 


considered important, there was a guild of bakers 
who made a great many cookies. All the cookies ha-l 
raisins in them. And becattse no one complaine.l the 
bakers supposed that everyone like the cookies. And 
they caime to believe that cookies had always been made 
with raisins. They went on believing this until one or 
two young bakers made cookies and put in almonds 
instead—or perhaps it was citron. How very daring! 
But when the other bakers found that people liked the 
new cookies they began to make experiments them- 
selves, and put in currants—and there was so much 
discussion about cookies that they were better made 
mam they had been hefore in a long, lone tine, and 
imere Of them were eaten and the ewid prospered, Bit 
there were in the land high priests of the cult of cook- 
ery who were alraid that raisins would be forgotten, 
and they liked raisins. And, therefore, they issued a 
proclamation in “a loud and dretful voice” to the effect 
that cookies without raisins were not real cookies aud 
that even if the batter was sour and the spices torgot- 
ten, and the baking badly done, cookies with raisins 
were better than cookies without raisins. 

Something like this has recently happened in the 
world of the poets. A few of them have ventured to 
make poems without rhyming the last word of ane 
line with the last word of another. Therefore, much 
discussion has arisen and many experiments are being 
made and many people who prefer their poems with 
raisins—I mean rhymes in them—think that the poets 
should be reminded of rhyme, and of its importance. 
To such critics rhyme seems to be quite essential, not 
just one way of enhancing the sound values in poetry. 

In the London Spectator of October 2 there is an 
Micke on khyme which lovers of contemporary 
poetry might like to read and discuss. Most of them 
would agree with the writer of it that “Rhyme is by 
no means always a drag upon the poet; it may be a 
rich source of beauty and a glorious stimulus to song.’ 
They will also agree, probably, that “rhyme has helped 
to fashion some of the loveliest things there are in the 
world.” But there are other things in the article that 
seein less axiomatic. Let me quote: 

“Clearly, even in the greatest poetry, rhyme does to 
some extent guide the poct’s steps; but this is a loss 
in liberty that is a gain in power, for poetry is only 
more emotional than prose because it conforms toa 
more rigid rules. An easy medium cannot express the 
supreme emotions, and the liberty of open prose or 
easy verse is a liberty that sends leanmess into the 
soul. When good rhyme is well used its effects are too 
subtle for analysis, but there is not a beautiful English 
lyric of whose beauty it is not a calculable part: when 
it is used with ohvious excess like the excesses of 
Swinburne, and even when it becomes master instead 
of servant, driving the finest and freest thoughts away, 
it is a lavish and gorgeous master and almost justifies 
ifs usurpation.” 

In support of his thesis of the fundamental import- 
meance of rhyme the writer in the Spectator quotes a 
number of passages from Greek, Latin, French and 
English poets. And several of these passages are very 
bad arguments. After remarking that “we use the 
rhyme of two whole syllables when we wish a volumic 
of rich sound,” and that “some such are easy and value- 
fess, as the eternal ‘fountain’ and ‘mountain’ of the 
hymns, but Tennyson can make a stanza glow with 
them” he quotes the following: 

All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jewelled shone the saddle-leather, 
The helmet and the helmet-feather 


Burned like one burning flame together, 
As he rode down to Camelot. 


The contemporary poet might well ask what there is 
that is difficult and valuable in this stanza in contra- 
distinction to the “easy and valueless’ use of mountain 
and fountain. If my memory serves me rightly there 
are one or two young poets writing for “low-brow” 
magazines who have rhymed weather and together and 
leather and feather. Perhaps the critic would have us 
understand that the cleverness consists in having them 
all in one stanza! 

It is not an enthusiasm for Tennyson, but simply a 
desire for justice that would make one wish to see 
Tennyson better represented. Aside from the burn- 
ingly obvious and somewhat questionable tautology in 
the fourth line, the passage is not remarkable. There- 
fore, although we are told that “there is not a beauti- 
ful English lyric of whose beauty rhyme is not a cal- 
culable part,” it is pleasant to quote one of Tennyson’s 
lyrics which is at least more beautiful than the pass- 
age given above, and which is unrhymed—unless the 
repetition of words and sounds and phrases at irregu- 
lar intervals be included in one’s definition of rhyme. 
Certainly, it is not rhymed in the usual and conven- 
tional sense of rhymed poetry. It its to be found in 
The Oxford Book of English Verse: 

Summer Night 

Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white: 

Nor waves the cypress in the palace walk; 

Nor winks the gold fin in the porphyry font: 

The firey wakens; waken thou with me. 

Now droops the milk-white peacock like a ghost, 

And like a ghost she glimmers on to me. 


Now lies the earth all Danae to the stars, 
And all thy heart lies open unto me. 


Now slides the silent meteor on, and leaves 
A shining furrow, as thy thoughts in me. 


Now folds the lilv all her sweetness up, 
dees into the bosom of the lake; _ 
So fold thyself, my dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom and be lost in me, 


Tennyson has written another unrhymed lyric which 
many people find heautiful, the famous “Tears, Idle 


Tears.” 
And what will contemporary poets say in answer to 
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the critic’s implication that unrhymed verse is easter 
to write than rhymed verse, “an easy medium” for 
slovenly artists? No less a person than William But- 
ler Yeats has already said, “A great many poets use 
vers libre because they thing it is easier to write than 
rhymed verse, but it is much more difficult.” The num- 
ber of those who think it easier to write is growing 
smaller all the time and the real craftsmen know well 
that he is a slovenly artist who halts before difficulty 
and that if he does not use rhyme it must be only be- 
cause he considers that it will not help him to full and 


perfect expression and will not enhance the value of. 


his act of creation. Mr. Yeats goes on to say that 
“The whole movement of poetry is toward pictures, 
sensuous images, away from rhetoric, from the ab- 
Seract, toward hunilipy 

That many people have been writing unrhymed 
poetry badly is unfortunate, but not strange. There 
are always many people writing rhymed poetry badly. 
But that there are a few craftsmen, disciplined and de- 
vout, making excellent poems without rhymes, those 
who read contemporary poetry thoughtfully or better, 
joyously, should be willing to admit. And perhaps 
fewer people would write rhymed poetry badly if we 
were not told by the critics that “even when it (rhyme) 
becomes master instead of servant, driving the finest 
alld ireest thaughts away, itvsueeeeanost justines tiie 
usurpation.” The poet should know the uses of the 
tools in the old kit of the poets and he should be able 
to use as many of them as possible. He should be a 
master-workman, however, to whom any “obvious ex- 
Cess 1S cimearniie 

The time will come, perhaps soon—I hope so— 
when we shall be more accustomed to hearing poetry 
spoken, chanted, and sung, when we shall cultivate 
the glorious habit of repeating aloud for our own 
pleasure the verses we enjoy. When that time comes 
is 1f not probable that the more subtle and less ob- 
vious devices for making poetry strong, vividly ex- 
pressive and beautiful, will be more and more valued? 
Is it not probable that tone quality, assonance, repeti- 
Mon and contrast, refrains and quaint “Greanic 
rhythms,” lines composed “in sequence of the musical 
phrase and not in sequence of the metronome,” vivid 
phrases that are the result of delicate sense experience 
and seem like a pioneer’s picture of an unknown coun- 
try, balance of phrases and ideas, a nice equilibrium 
of sound and sense—is it not probable that these things 
will give us a pleasure as keen as the pleasure we feel 
in rhyme? None of these things is new, but they are 
now being combined to give new effects and there is a 
new interest in them. The old rolling hexameters of 
the Greeks were much repeated by real human voices, 
aud they were unrhymed. The psalms were really 
chanted by the Hebrews far more frequently than we 
chant most of our rhymed poetry. The blank verse of 
Shakespeare is a great glory that has been echoed by 
many a real voice. 

Khyme will always be popular, probably, with many 
people. There is no good reason why it should not be. 
And it can always be suitably used in the making of 
songs, light verse, or comedy. That it can also be 
used with great dignity and very nobly in serious poet- 
ry has also been demonstrated many times. Arthur 
Davison Ficke probably believes in it as firmly and 
uses it as well as any of our younger choir of today. 
But that “the poetry that has the fullest and clearest 
sound in it is rhymed poetry, for meter itself is only 
like a pattern but rhyme is like a voice’ has yet to be 
proved—vocally. 

The following delicate little poems are by Richard 
Aldington and are in the October number of Poetry. 
They are unrhymed, but the cadence gives pleasure 
and each image, or sense impression is given with a 
clarity and simplicity that is very much worth while: 

As a young heech-tree on the edge of the forest 
Stands still in the evening 
Yet shudders through all its leaves in the light air 


And seems to fear the stars— 
So are you still and so tremble. 


The red deer are high upon the mountain, 
They are beyond the last pine trees. 
And my desires have run with them. 


Those who enjoy really clever rhyming should read 
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ese 


a song from “Juanita” written by Lauren E. Crane, one 
of the early Californians, and published in the Sacra- 
mento Union in the early days of that paper. There 
are three long lines and two short lines in each stanza 
and the long lines are triple-rhymed. Here are two 
stanzas: 


Tonight the stars are flowing gold; 

The light South wind is blowing cold, 
Esta es mi lucha? 

The bright, bent moon is growing old, 
Eseucha! 

Through tall and silent trees there seems 

To fall the promise of fair dreams 
Querida! 

How all the starry white air gleams 
Mi vida! 


Riley Day 


Last month the Hoosiers celebrated the birthday ot 
James Whitcomb Riley, their poet of the people. The 
magazines have been celebrating it ever since. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal has discovered ‘Little Orphant 
Annie” in the person of Mrs. Wesley Gray of Green- 
field, Indiana, and apprised her of her immortality. 
Says Mrs. Gray: 

“Jim Riley was the biggest tease and the meanest 
boy I ever seen! I used to wonder how in the world 
he learnt it all.... He was so smart that we children 
were all afeard of him. He would draw ugly pictures 
of us and write mean things beneath ’em and I tell you 
he just natchurly worriet the life out of us.... Then 
he would make his eyes red by rubbing them and pre- 
tend he was sticking gun caps into them. Then hed 
pull the gun caps out of his nose.” 

Apparently, the poet did not forget how to tease 
when he became famous. Don Marquis has this story 
to tell about him in a recent number of The Outlook. 
Mr. Riley and Joel Chandler Harris were trying to en- 
joy a vacation in the mountains of Georgia in spite 
of people who wanted them to be “literary out of lit- 
erary hours.” An entertainment was arranged and a 
“trained elocutionist” secured to recite for the celeb- 
rities their own compositions. This is considered the 
correct thing in compliments for celebrities! The first 
effort of the “femalely lachrymose’ elocutionist was a 
poem about “Jim.” When she had finished Mr. Riley 
asked her to repeat it again. She did. Then said 
the poet: 

“Jim! I always liked Jim poems! Jim is my own 
name. A Jim poem gets me as no other poem can. I[ 
have written several Jim poems. I don’t want to im- 
pose upon you, madam, but—er, would you mind re- 
citing it againe — 

When she had finished it for the third time he said: 

“What I like best about that Jim poem is that it al- 
ways reminds me of my old friend ’Gene Field. Yes, it 
affects me. ’Gene Field wrote it you know.” 


But though he may be a tease his poetry shows the 
big, kind heart. As Mr. Lowes Dickinson said in his 
“Letters from John Chinaman,” there is in Mr. Riley’s 
poetry “an exquisite appreciation of the most simple 
and universal relations of life.” The Hoosiers did well 
to honor their poet, just as the Californians did well to 
honor their gracious laureate Miss Ina Coolbrith by 
giving her the crown of laurel at the Authors’ Congress 
of the exposition year. Why not a laureate for every 
commonwealth? 


Reviews of New Books 


Perhaps, we might suppose that Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton is too clever to write much good poetry. For 
the quality of pure poetry is wrought of the flesh and 
blood and spirit of the poet, not made and set down by 
his “unaided intellect.’ And this quality our most 
nimble-witted intellectuals often fail to achieve when 
they write verse. And yet there is more than mere 
intellect in Mr. Chesterton’s “Poems” published by the 
John Lane Company. There is manliness and tender- 
ness and valor and irony. There are a number of 
poems which would be good lyrics if they were a little 
simpler. There are a number of bits of witty verse 
that will probably please his admirers somewhat less 
than his prose. There is, in particular, one fine healthy 
ballad which boys should love—boys and those whose 
hearts are still young. It is called “Lepanto” and tells 
how Don John of Austria fought the Turks in the bay 
of Lepanto in 1571. The rhythm of the poem is a 
strong, swift current and here and there on its surface 
sparkles a phrase as pretty as a bubble. Here is a 
passage that gives an idea of the stirring quality of 
the whole: 

Strong gongs groaning as the guns boom far, 

Don John of Austria is going to the war, 

Stiff flags straining in the night-blasts cold 

In the gloom black-purple, in the glint old-gold, 

Torchlight crimson on the copper kettle drums, 

Then the tuckets, then the trumpets, then the cannon, and 
he comes 

Don John laughing in the brave beard curled, 

Spurning of his stirrups like the thrones of all the world, 

Holding his head up for a flag of all the free. 

Love-light of Spain—hurrah! 

Death-light of Africa! 


Don John of Austria 
Is riding to the sea. 


Mitchell Kennerley has published “Prayer For Peace 
and Other Poems” by William Samuel Johnson. The 
title poem has won the praise of Colonel Roosevelt, 
who says, “I think your ‘Prayer For Peace’ is one of 
the most powerful poems I have read for many a long 
day....it gives exactly the position I think our people 
should take.” Perhaps, the reason why some of the 
verse in this volume falls short of being poetry ts that 
it at times tries to give “exactly the position I think 
our people should take.” Perhaps, the gay little songs 
in “Paris Days,” a quaint bit about a weathercock 
called The Hgoist’ and “The Vision” are as good 
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as any in the book. I like best a lovable quatrain 
about Stevenson, written in “Scots”: 


Thae twa-three marks tak sma’, sma’ place; 
But wow! they set ane thinkin’ 

O' stony ways to starry space 
Where liltin’ luve gaes linkin’. 


a ee: 


If kindness, domestic affection and social aspiration 
and idealism were all that is necessary for the mak- 
ing of poems more poems would be made than are 
wiade at present. Two books of sentimental verse 
that possess kindly human qualities and yet never 
achieve poetry have just been published by Stewart & 
Kidd Company. They are “The Man Sings’ by Ros- 
coe Gilmore Stott and “The Quiet Courage” by Ever- 
eyed Jeiclic eyorellieiivonal, 


Notes and Comment 


An interesting article on “War Poetry In France” 
by Edmund Gosse has appeared in The Edinburgh Re- 
view. He has muth to say of Theodore Botrel, a 
French poet of the people who became famous at the 
time of mobilization in 1914 and was appointed laure- 
ate of the armies of France ‘““Chansonnier des Armees,” 
by a decree of M. Millerand. Since that time he has 
gone from troop to troop and from army to army sing- 
ing and reciting his “Chants du Bivouac’ to please and 
cheer the soldiers. He goes to the hospitals where 
they say his poetry works a magic that helps sick men 
to get well. Mr. Gosse says that one of his poems, 
“Rosalie,” a poem about the little French bayonet is 
tremendously popular and may rank second to “La 
Marseillaise’ among the war songs of France. In this 
same article Mr. Gosse has something to say of 
“Poemes de France” by Paul Fort. Eunice Tietjens, 
the brilliant first editor of this department, said much 
that was interesting about the work of M. Fort in a 
September number of The Graphic. 

* * 


Miss Beatrice Irwin, whose photograph is shown 
on this page has come from London to San Francisco 
where she is giving a series of lectures at the Exposi- 
tion on the inter-relation of form, color and sound. 
The John Lane Company has published (in London) a 
volume of verse by her, called “The Pagan Trinity,” 
the trinity being form, color and sound. She also 
writes prose and “color plays.” 

* ok x 


Thomas B. Mosher has initiated a series of books of 
verse to appear under the title “Lyra Americana.” He 
opens the series with ‘The Rose Jar” by Thomas S. 
Jones Jr., “A Handful of Lavender” by Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese and “The Flower from The Ashes” by 
Edith M. Thomas. The volumes by Mr. Jones and 
Miss Reese are reprints but Miss Thomas’ collection 
is made from work hitherto unpublished. There should 
be fragrance in this nosegay! 

* ok * 


Alfred Kreymborg. who has been associated with 
The Globe has founded a new magazine of poetry in 
Grantwood, New Jersey. It is called “Others.” 


* ok * 


Charles Phillips who has been for several years ed- 
itor of The Monitor, a Catholic periodical published in 
San Francisco, is soon to go East with his poetic drama 
“The Divine Friend” in which Margaret Anglin is 


playing. 
* Ok Ok 

At times, beautiful behavior, a lavishly unnecessary 
ceed done for the sake of its own loveliness, has in it 
something of the precious quality of poetry. Such 
was the act of a German aviator, who, having killed a 
French aviator after a gallant battle, returned next 
day to the skies where it had taken nlace and dropped 
a wreath, “For Pegoud, from his foe.” Those men 
might have been friends if their nations had not been 
enemies. 


“Jitney-Busy” Crossing Satirized 


Julius R. Black found a prolific subject for comment 
when he began considering Los Angeles thorough- 
fares. First. that lamentable fact that this city’s prin- 
cipal street has no typical name, but is simply Broad- 
way, moved Julius to well chosen words, then he stud- 
jed sidewalk psychology for the benefit of The Graph- 
ic readers. J] am glad this week to be able to complete 
his trilogy by publication of impressions of “The 
Street.” Says Julius: “Anybody should think twice 
before negotiating these jitney-busy crossings in a 
hurry—but the trouble is Anybody doesn’t. Nobody 
does. And vet a careful consideration of the haz- 
ards of the adventure should deter most of us from the 
effort, for we pedestrians no longer have any rights of 
the passage except upon peril of our lives. When 
these traffic conditions shall have reached their worst 
(and it is conceivable that they mav be worse), there 
will remain, happilv, one practical solution to the 
problem. T.icense the pedestrian! Regulate him by 
statute! Have him wear one of those bold coleur-de- 
scrambled-egge tin tags for identification. Force him 
to provide his person with an alarm signal, emer- 
gency brakes, steel bumpers and headlights. Place him 
under rigid traffic rules, such as one whistle to stop, 
two to come ahead. three to step un and apologize. 
Make him back mp (not turn around, mind you. but 
back up) should he fail to observe the rules of the 
crossing. The pedestrian has no rights anyway. If 
there is not. in all his viscera, sufficient gameness, nor 
in all his veins sufficient sporting blood, to thrill him 
to the purchase of a motor car through the simple ex- 
pedient of mortgaging his home, he is entitled to no 
privileges which the mortgaged remainder of humanity 
need respect. In the vernacular of the motor trade, 
give him the gun! Such as prefer a home clear of in- 
cumbrance to a mortgaged roof-tree and a rattling 
sood tin liz, literallv invite fatal impact with any two 
thousand pounds of junk which may be running around 
in the guise of last year’s model.” 
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At a Japanese Dinner 


1 had long wanted to experience genuine Japanese 
cooking and the opportunity came to me Thursday 
night of last week at the hospitable home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ujiro Oyama, on Hobart boulevard. Mr. Oyama 
is the recently-arrived Japanese consul, an official of 
years of diplomatic training, who speaks Inglish 
readily and is a man of culture. Mrs. Oyama is a de- 
lightful hostess, smiling and affable, who also under- 
stands English although not so adept as her husband 
in the intricacies of the foreign tongue. She received 
her half dozen guests in native costume, sitting at the 
foot of the table opposite her husband. A small bowl 
of sake was first passed by the black-haired, black- 
eyed, red-cheeked, attractive Japanese servant whe 
greatly admired the deft manner in which I handled 
my chopsticks throughout the dinner—I hope. As for 
General Bellows who was my seatmate, clespite the 
fact that he served his country at Yokohama, as con- 
sul general, I regret to say that he dropped his chop- 
sticks and ignoniiniously took to fork and knife. Prof. 
James Main Dixon gallantly handled his sticks, but not 
so his charming wife nor yet Mrs. Bellows, nor even 
that much-traveled former official in the Philippines, 
Mr. James M. Sheridan, who admitted his defeat ar 
the first course. But to the menu: First we had sti- 
MO, 2d ser, ol sli, sep of consomme. I histtoe my 
unspeakable relief was consumed via a spoon. A rare 
delicacy came next in the shape of sashimi, which ts 
raw fish sliced, smelt-bass and Japanese radish. My 
manipulation of these art works was the admiration 
of my European associates. Kuchitori is a coinbina- 
tion dish of kamaboko (fish jelly), kurikinton (wal- 
nut), yokan (sweet potato jelly), tomagoyaki (eggs 
fried). Believe me, it is a wonderful mixture, appetiz- 
ing and delicious. Yakizakana is roast fish salted. 
Sunomono is a cucumber salad. Tempura ts a fried 
lobster cutlet and to encompass that without recourse 
to knife, fork or spoon was a personal triumph. Sev- 
enth dish in the course was chawanmushi, a custard 
or steamed bowl, being a combination of takenoko 
(bamboo sprouts), matsutake (mushroom), chicken 
ginnan (fruits of maiden-hair tree) and horenso (spin- 
ach). Next came wan or roast pork (a toba-niku). 
Ninth dish was copan (boiled rice), a poem in white 
fluff. Misojiru is bean soup with tofu or bean jelly. 
Here I pause to announce that the Japanese start with 
a clear soup amd end with aculicl one, as noted. No 
bread is served. After that we had kudamono (fruits). 
Mrs. Bellows here perpetrated an awful pun by assert- 
ing that the grapes, even, were Japanese—Tokays— 
only she pronounced it Tokios. Serving of the goshu 
or Japanese wine (sake) ended the table courses. In 
the drawing room the pretty maid passed the tea, un- 
colored Japan, and her fetching little salaams to ach 
guest as she presented the cup was a sonnet. It was a 
delightful evening, long to be remembered with 
pleasure. 


“Blowing Up” of a Suicide 

How marked a resemblance there is between Sam- 
son and that nameless suicide who was found last 
wek lying in a storm drain in the exclusive city of San 
Marino. Both were greater in their death than in their 
life. For, I am creditably informed, there is a badly 
damaged crematory in the vicinity of Pasadena and an 
extremely frightened undertaker. The San Marino 
suicide died by a bullet wound, yet no one having 
charge of the disposition of his remains seems to have 
been curious as to whether the cartridge which caused 
the man’s death was the last one in his possession. It 
was not. There were twenty-five or thirty more in 
his pocket, so the story goes, and these cartridges 
were not fire-proof. When the last sad rites had been 
held for the unidentified stranger and his earthly re- 
mains were consigned to the flames there followed 
such a fusillade as has not been heard in these pcace- 
ful environs since the American-California war of the 
forties. I understand that hereafter all suicides tound 
in the vicinity of Pasadena are to be searched for am- 
munition before any incineration process is begun. 





At a “Home Products” Luncheon 


Flour sacks, nice clean ones, were comme il jaut, ut 
the Alexandria Thursday and the Los Angeles flour 
mills anticipated a “long felt want” when they provided 
them as receptacles for the “made in Los Angeles” 
souvenirs which guests at the annual Chamber of Com- 
merce “Home Products’ luncheon were asked to 
carry away following the delightful occasion. Bottled 
goods, canned goods, papered goods, doughnuts and 
soap, cigarettes and olive oil, oranges and breakfast 
food—these were a few things which were spread 
around the plates of each of the 450 guests at the 
unique affair when a luncheon made almost entirely 
of Home Products was served and a program of home 
speakers told of the opportunities for helping Califor- 
nia to grow greater, by co-operation. President Rob- 
ert N. Bulla, in his usual graceful way, presided over 
the gathering. “Producing of Home Products” was 
discussed by C. C. Chapman, the famous Fullerton 
orange grower; S. L. Weaver talked of the “Manufac- 
turing of Home Products” and then a real home prod- 
uct. Hon. R. F. DelValle spoke on the “Consumption 
of Home Products.” It was a notable gathering of 


the men who are seeking to make Los Angeles a busi- 
ness as well as a home city. I offer my congratula- 
tions to Walter E. Smith, chairman of the luncheoa 
committee, and his able assistants, R. J. Busch, C. 5. 
Hutson, Mowatt M. Mitchell and F. B. Silverwood. 


Los Angelans in New York 


There will soon be need of a Los Angeles Club in 
New York, if this city is to be as well represented in 
the metropolis in future as it has been this week. To 
Russell McD. Taylor, who with Mrs. Taylor is now in 
New York, I am indebted for this list of notable Los 
Angeles anueeasaqema people who are now there: Col, 
and Mrs. William May Garland, Dr. and Mrs. Guy 
Cochran, Mr. and Mrs. John S. Cravens, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rob A. Rowan, Mr. and Mrs. Freeman Ford, Mrs. Nat 
Wilshire, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Tanner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Sharp, Mr. and Mrs. Earle C. Anthony, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rob Flint, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel C. Pierce, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Chessman, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Robinson (of Pasadena), Mr. and Mrs. William Schull, 
Mrs. Charles Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. Armand Brand. 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor plan to return home about No- 
vember 14 and the Garlands will follow a week later. 


Has He Senatorial Ambitions? 

Jackson A. Graves is, I hear, being groomed by his 
friends as a candidate for the Republican nomination 
for United States senator. Wednesday when I at- 
tempted to ascertain the truth of these rumors the vet- 
eran banker neatly sidestepped by exclaiming, “Wasn't 
that a giorious victory yesterday? Anybody can beat 
Wilson!” I ventured to suggest that possibly he was 
too enthusiastic in his opinions but Judge Graves re- 
mains of the same opinion still. The monthly financial 
letters of the Farmers and Merchants National Bank, 
the author of which is generally understood to be none 
other than the possible senatorial candidate, have been 
giving much space of late to the advocacy of a protect- 
ive tariff and | presume it will be upon this plattorm 
that Judge Graves will run, if he enters the race. His 
old friend and neighbor George S. Patton, will contest, 
as will also that other sturdy banker, Willis H. Booth. 


Maitland-Creighton’s Death in the Trenches 


There is general mourning in Pasadena over the 
death of that genial young English aristocrat, C. J. 
Maitland MacGill-Creitghton, who was killed this week 
inthe fighting at Hill 70 on the western European war 
front. Creighton was deservedly popular in Southern 
California society, where he and his charming wife 
were always welcomed and their beautiful Altadena 
home, “White Friars,” was the scene of much enter- 
taining. Apparently, Creighton had a foreboding that 
all would not go well with him in battle, for he dis- 
posed of his Pasadena home before returning to Eng- 
land to offer his services to his country. He was 
heavily interested in the big Ellwood ranch near Santa 
Barbara, an investment which, I believe, he retained 
down to the time of his death. When I saw Creighton 
just a few weeks before he sailed he was full of en- 
thusiasm for the cause of the allies. 


Consul Oyama and Wife to Entertain 


Showing the friendliness that the Los Angeles Jap- 
anese feel for the people among whom they live, a 
large reception will be given by the Japanese consi, 
Ujiro Oyama, and Mrs. Oyama at the Ebell Clubhouse 
the evening of November 10 to observe the occasion 
of the Mikado’s formal assumption of the Japanese 
throne. IT ifteen hundred guests, Mr. Oyama tells me, 
are invited and of these about one thousand will be 
Americans, the others will include the leading Japan- 
ese residents of Southern California. Dancing is ito 
be the diversion of the evening and during the inter- 
mission the host and hostess will offer several Jap- 
anese dancers, who are to appear in native costume. 
It promises to be an unique and delightful affair. 





san Francisco’s “I Paid” Day 


“I Paid” said the ticket which I hear practically ev= 
ery person entering the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
grounds wore “San Ifrancisco Day,” last Tuesday, nor 
were the “I Paid” announcements missing in Los Au- 
geles, since many of the enthusiasts of the north 
bought tickets to send to their out-of-town friends, in 
order to swell the receipts on this day which San Fran- 
cisco called its own at its own fair. 1 understand the 
management is hopeful that a cash balance of two mil- 
lion dollars will be on hand when the big show closes 
the fourth of next month. 


Gayety Reigns at Midwick 


Out at Midwick they are trying a new system of en- 
tertaining which, on its first trial at the Hallowe'en 
party last Saturday night, proved decidedly success- 
ful. It is planned to have a special new commiitee 
for each entertainment and informal hostesses for each 
dinner-dance. Last Saturday the enthusiastic com- 
mittee, which consisted of Mrs. E. R. Williams, Mrs. 
Guthrie, Miss Elizabeth Sherk and Miss Mildred 
Landreth, performed several special “stunts.” <A large 
party is to be held next Saturday and especially elab- 
orate plans are being made for Thanksgiving and for 
New Year’s Eve. Polo, too, is proving almost as muceli 
a social as an athletic event and the Wednesday and 
Saturday games are made the occasion for polo teas. 
Altogether, Midwick is a gay place these days. 


Honors for Perry Weidner 


To distinguish Perry Weidner beyond all others of 
his order in Southern California was, in the graceful 
words of Judge William Rhodes Hervey, the obieci 
of the greatest gathering of high degree Masons ever 
held in this city, aside from the national commandcry 
meetings, when Knights Templar and Scottish Rite 
Masons united in a notable celebration Tuesday even- 
ing at the Scottish Rite cathedral in honor of the man 
who is so prominent in both branches of the great fra- 
ternity in this end of the state. Perry Weidner, in 


addition to being one of the few thirty-third degree 
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Masons in this state, is right eminent grand comman- 
der of the Grand Commandery of California, Knigtits 
Templar, and is also sovereign grand inspector-general 
@eethe Scottish Rite tor Southern California and -Ari- 
zona. He was presented with a patriarchal cross ot 
platinum set with diamonds. Champ Vance is another 
Southern California Mason who has recently becn 
complimented by the naming of him to take the thirty- 
third degree. The Masons are careful choosers of the 
men they honor and they have made no mistake tn se- 
lecting Champ Vance for preferment. 


Dr. Houghton Awarded Otis Cup 


Did not General Otis, when he offered a silver cup 
for the best floral display at the auto show of last 
week, probably realize that Dr. A. D. Houghton would 
be its winner and was not this his delicate and tactitl 
way of making the amende honorable to the wan 
whose name he ordered his paper for years to spell 
Howton? I advance this as a possible explanation ot! 
that little incident of the closing days of the Pasadena 
flower show which is causing so much amusement 
among the scoffers who, despite the general’: well- 
known forgiving disposition, are inclined te coubt ius 
intentions of good will toward the erstwhue recall 
councilman, the man who rode into city affairs on the 
wave of indignation over the awarding of a high-priced 
Miiicipalepriniine contract to the Times early a 
dozen years ago. It is unfortunate that the Times’ 
owner is so modest that he will not allow his paper 
even to allude to the awarding of -the cup io Dr. 
Houghton. By the way, the physician has nor yet 
been presented with the trophy and | would suggest 
that as the culmination of this touching spectacle | 
brotherly love General Otis carry the cup in person to 
Dr. Houghton. 


Courageous Wife and Daughter Called 


Sad, indeed, was the untimely death of that cour- 
ageous and devoted woman, Edna Stetson Paddleford, 
which occurred early Tuesday morning. When her 
friends thought of Mrs. Paddleford they were invart- 
ably moved to admiration for the way in which she ac- 
companied her husband, George E. Paddleford, now 
general superintendent for the Mexican Petroleum 
Company, to Mexico, shortly after her marriage and 
for eight years lived in the wild little Mexican oil town 
of Casiano, for much of the time the only white wom- 
an within a radius of seventy-five miles. Mrs. Paddle- 
ford was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Stetson 
and her death has been an especially sad shock to her 
father, who has himself been in poor health since last 
May. Mrs. Paddleford was born in Sioux City in 1878. 
The family came to Los Angeles in 1903 and it was 
here in 1905 that the charming Miss Stetson was mar- 
ried to the rising young oil man. She returned to Los 
Angeles to live three years ago. 


Y. W. C. A. Beacon Lights 


Light housekeeping possesses advantages over 
boarding which the young women of Los Angeles have 
not been slow to recognize, if one is to Judge from the 
interest that is being shown in the Kitchenette Cook- 
‘ing Class of late initiated at the Young Woni- 
en’s Christian Association. The class meets TJhurs- 
day evenings and instruction will be given in prepar- 
-..ing menus which will not take more than a half to 
three-quarters of an hour in preparation. The young 
women come to the class directly from their work, 
cook their own suppers and have the fun of eating 
what they have prepared. It is a happy idea. 


Fire Does Not Retard Opening 


That was a most unfortunate coincidence of a fire 
in the Douglas building just the day before Desmond’s 
was to remove from the Third and Spring street loca- 
tion to its handsome new building farther south on 
Spring, but luckily most of the new goods had been 
sent direct to the new store and the flames were not 
allowed to interfere with the Friday opening of the 
new structure, which is accounted one of the finest 
clothing establishments in the west. 


Otheman Wears the Reportorial Bays 


Friends of Otheman Stevens are encountering little 
contradiction in their assertions that the pride of the 
Los Angeles Examiner has become the most distin- 
euished newspaper reporter on the Pacific Coast, an 
indefinite position to which they say he has come by 
means of succession, through the fact that Ned Ham- 
ilton, that other veteran of the Hearst service on the 
coast, its to forsake the signed article to write the ed- 
itorials for the San Francisco Examiner, that is, such 
of them as do not come by boiler plate or longest 
leased wire from New York. Ned Hamilton has been 
to the northern Hearst sheet what Otheman is to the 
local one, and for a good many more years. Always 
heretofore, I understand, he has preferred to stick 
to the active life of the reporter rather than take a 
“desk job’ but evidently has succumbed at last to the 
lure of the title “editorial writer.” He succeeds Phil 
I'rancis, once of the old morning Call, who after ac- 
quitting himself well on the San Francisco Examiner 
has been summoned to New York to turn out the lit- 
tle sermons in brevier on a ten point slug which are, 
happily, unique in the Hearst papers. 


Harry Carr Heading Homeward 


_ Harry Carr is back in the land of the free and mak- 
ing generous use of free speech to tell what he thinks 
of the belligerent nations of Europe. Probably through 
no fault of his own and because of the censorships 
which he was no more able to evade than had been 
other correspondents, Harry was not so successful in 
getting through sensational news from Germany as, 
possibly, the general expected when he made the lib- 
eral outlay for the Carr trip abroad. However, the 
sort of personal experience gossip which Harry has 
been sending from the east since his arrival in New 
York is worth all it has cost in money and in damage 
to the correspondent’s feelings. Harry promises to 
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“lift the lid” on conditions in Germany and England. 
purely for the gratification of the sense of curiosity 
which we all feel. I hope he is able to do so. 


Nothing Soulless About This 


Three Southern Pacific railroad officials have, [ am 
told, introduced a new style in school architecture 
which is tunique in America and probably in the 
world. Down on the desert dismantled car bodies 
are being utilized for school purposes, the credit for 
the idea to be divided among Assistant General Man- 
oC eve latt ald. Supammremdents VV. LH. Whalen 
and T. H. Williams. A job on the desert has had its 
disadvantages for men of family and the Southern Pa- 
cic ise tome its best to uwnprove —this “condition. 
Where the car school-houses, with competent teachers 
provided by the districts, cannot be supplied it is the 
practice of the company to transfer employes “inside” 
when their children become of school age. It is such 
work as this which is transforming the old conception 
of railroads as grasping, soulless corporations. 


Mrs. Spalding’s Convincing Recital 

Knowing as I do the high character and personal 
charin of Mrs. A. G. Spalding I find myself convinced 
by the sincerity of her letter, published in the San 
Miego Tribune recently, denying the allegations ot 
Keith Spalding that his father had been improperly 
influenced in making his will, in which the sons of 
the sporting goods magnate were left $100,000 each. 
In touching upon the relations of herself and her hus- 
band Mrs. Spalding relates with great frankness that 
theirs was a youthful love and that had it not been 
for a misunderstanding they would have been miarried 
at the time both lived in Rockford, [1]. But their ways 
led elsewhere and it was not until after both had been 
married and again left alone that the currents of life 
brought them together. “His love for me was the 
ole great sentiment of his life, quite apart from his 
love for mother, sister or brother,’ she tells. I be- 
lheve Keith Spalding has made a mistake in attacking 
his father’s last testament and particularly in attempt- 
ing to involve Mme. Tingley in the case. It was to 
defend Katherine Tingley that Mrs. Spalding finally 
broke the silence she had preserved from the time 
that her late husband’s relatives began their attack on 
her. 


Educating the Masses 


It is indeed a delight to see that the Evening Her- 
ald has developed an interest in English, pure and un- 
defiled, and proposes to educate its large circle of read- 
ers through a series of articles by Adele Humphrey, 
vice principal of Polytechnic high school. Can it be 
that this move is prompted by the uneasy conscience 
of Publisher Guy Barham, in an attempt to rectify 
the influence which the conversation of Positive Polly 
and her Pa is exercising nightly upon the youth of 
the land? Now, Brother Collins, let the good work 
go on. I suggest that the “common errors’ comment- 
ed upon in the articles be made the basis for a “style 
sheet,” copies of which be handed to every staff mem- 
ber of the Herald. Do not pause with half measures. 
Let your light shine out in the darkness of Los An- 
geles newspaper English. 


Looking a Gifthorse in the Teeth 


What a spirit of pessimism pervades the Times over 
the desirability of the land which our beneficent gov- 
ernment has opened for homestead entry in the Cleve- 
land national forest. Is it possible that this attitude 
is in anywise influenced by the fact that the Examiner 
last Sunday published a map showing by township and 
range the lands which are thrown open for entry this 
week? Is there anything of sour grapes in the infor- 
mation which the Times so kindly supplies prospective 
settlers when it announces that practically all the 
free farms are worthless? The bit of enterprise on 
the part of Max [hmsen of the Examiner in printing 
the map resulted in a “land-office” business at the local 
land office where, I believe, the same sort of informa- 
tion was given out regarding the district as that sup- 
plied by the Times. However, as it is now only neces- 
sary to live on a claim three years without dying, in 
order to secure absolute title, it is not unlikely that 
every quarter section will be made the subject of an 
entry by hopeful back-to-the-farm enthusiasts of lim- 
ited means and even more limited judgment. 


G. Wharton Indulges in Irony 


G. Wharton James, writer on every California stt- 
ject beneath our bright sun, has uncovered a nev 
idiosyncrasy up north which is earning him consider- 
able publicity. Dr. James pays for being made angry, 
so he says. When a minister, for instance, says some- 
thing that antagonizes the writer, thereby making him 
think a little on a new topic, Dr. James puts an extra 
dollar in the contribution box. He declares he toes 
not like this idea of speakers from the oulipi: telling 
us “we are the greatest people and our city is the 
greatest city and we are living in the greatest ave.” 
Only those who have read Dr. James’ books will anpre- 
ciate this delightiul irony. 


Bierce is “Found” Again 

Once again has Ambrose Bierce, that eccentric and 
long lost word-wizard of whom all California is proud. 
been located. Since his disappearance from his old 
haunts in the north several years ago the seventy-year- 
old genius has been many times located and many times 
killed. Once or twice he died in the Mexican warfare. 
Once he was commanding a troop for Fancho Villa. 
Once he was killed “somewhere in France” early in the 
war. Now the San Francisco Town Talk has found 
him. He is on the English front in France, having been 
transferred from service in training English troops at 
Salisbury Field, England. Col. Charles W. Mason oi 
Lincolnshire, England, is authority for this latest in- 
formation about Bierce and it sounds plausible for Am- 
brose was a soldier in the Civil War and all his life hag 
had a military bearing which would make him an ideal 
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drill master. Writing to Dr. B. F. Mason of San Le: 
andro, the English Mason gave his own address as care 
of Adam Noel, 149, Balham Hill, Balham, S. W., Lin- 
coln, England. Here, at least, is something more trust-= 
worry tian has been heard about Bierce Since 
dropped from sight. 


How Randall Will Ahgn 


Representative Charles H. Randall is to leave next 
week for Washington. to be ready. December 4, for his 
maiden term as representative of the Ninth California 
district. When I asked the Prohibitionist-Democrat, 
the other day, with what party he expected to align 
himself in congress he said he intended to- vote with 
Wilson but would decline to enter any caucus. The 
first part of his program is a commendable decision. 
With a2dty. campaign im progress here in 1916 Cire 
P.-D. candidate ought to have smooth running for a 
second term. — 

Willamene Wilkes Stock Company 

It is interesting to note how well Los Angeles is rep- 
resented in the Grand Theater Stock Company of Sac- 
ramento, which the talented Willamene Wilkes 1s di- 
recting. In “Under Cover,” the play which the coim- 
pany is presenting this week there appear three former 
local favorites, Helene Sullivan, Richard Vivian and 
Fanchon Everhart. All of them were one time mei- 
bers of the old Belasco stock company here. The Sac- 
rainento company is presenting good dramas; for in- 
stance, next week, it will give Bernstein’s “The Thief.” 
J hear the company has been well received. 


Supervisor Woodley’s Sane Suggestions 


Having failed to obtain a totally uncalled for bond 
issue of more than two million dollars for additional 
boulevards, the supervisors, or at least several of them, 
seein disposed to proceed with the expansion of Los 
Angeles county’s good road system along rational 
lines. The need of a thoroughfare to the Antelope 
Valley was the tail upon which proponents of the ill- 
advised bond issue depended to wag the unwieldy bulk 
of the dog. Now comes Supervisor fF. E. Woodley, to 
his credit be it said that he vigorously opposed the 
bond folly, with the suggestion that if the remainder 
of the county is disposed to grant the Antelope Val- 
ley what it deserves in the nature of a through boule- 
vard, the proposed Mint Canyon road can be almost 
entirely constructed by using the $300,000 which this 
county will receive as its share of the state automobile 
tax this year. Supervisor Pridham, in whose district 
the proposed road will be, I understand, approves 
Woodley’s suggestion, which seems to be a fair one. 


Prof. Grinnell’s New Bird List 


Not alone the human inhabitants of the east, middle 
west and south are moving to California but likewise 
the birds of those regions are flocking to the golden 
state, according to Joseph Grinnell, a former Pasadena 
boy who is now director of the University of Califor- 
nia Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, who reports that 
there are now more different species of birds in this 
state than in any other in the union, with new set- 
tlers coming every year. Prof. Grinnell’s new book, 
“A Distributional List of the Birds of California, ent- 
merates 541 species, as compared with 353 catalogued 
in 1868 by the pioneer ornithologist, Dr. G. G. Cooper, 
alld COnttasted wie Teves or 500 listed three years 
ago. Among the newest arrivals are the “Mother 
Cary’s Chickens” never known before away from the 
Atlantic, but a specimen of which was captured off 
Monterey, and the Anhinga or water turkey, which 
belongs in Florida and the Mexican tropics, but which 
has invaded the Imperial Valley. It is an interesting 
study that Prof. Grinnell is conducting. 


S. S. on “The Days We Celebrate” 


Simeon Strunsky (“S. S.”) in the New York Even- 
ing Post, thus pays his respects to the numerous “days 
we celebrate’ in a manner, I think, that will interest 
Californians: “October 17, 1915, Henry A. Smith, an 
auditor in the employ of the Interurban Gas Company, 
who for the last twenty-five years has voted the Good 
Citizens’ ticket from the same apartment on the upper 
West Side, observed Fire Prevention Day. In the 
morning he carefully inspected the Hving-rooms in his 
apartment for fragments of waste paper. In his office 
he lighted his pipe, blew out the match, stepped on it, 
and kept his eye on it until all danger of an after- 
glow tad disappeared. He kept this up until bed- 
time. Some time later Mr. Smith observed Apple 
Day. He ate three Oregon apples because it encour- 
aged home industry and was good for the digestion. 
While eating an apple he dropped a lighted match 
and a newspaper caught fire. Luckily the damage was 
less than $100. Still later Mr. Smith observed Mothers’ 
Day. I do not quite recall what the exact ceremonial 
may have been, but, thinking of mothers, Mr. Smith 
was reminded of the mince-pies of his boyhood and 
ate more than he should have and had a rather severe 
attack of indigestion. Several weeks after Mr. Smith 
gave up many hours to organizing the little boys of 
his neighborhood for the School Children’s Clean-up 
Day. At home he found a letter from his old mother 
asking why he did not write. As the weeks passed 
Henry W. Smith began to wonder why good citizen- 
ship and morals should be divided up into daily com- 
partments. He thought it might help to have a com- 
es Fire Prevention-Apple-Mothers’ and Clean-up 

ane 


Love and Sorrow 
Love came to me on azure wings and gold 
With blood-red roses twisted in her hair, 
And I, beholding, found her very fair. 
I said: “Sweet Love, stay with me, I implore”’— 
But smilingly she vanished through the door. 


Love came to me, her rainbow wings in shreds, 

And wilted were the roses in her hair. 

“Stay with me, Love.’ In tears she closed the door 

And stopped, with me, far sweeter than before. 
WILLIAM VAN WYCK 
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DINING ROOM IN THE JOSEPH HIXON HOUSE 


By Beatric de Lack Krombach 
ISTINCTIVE expressions of the 
decorative arts appeal as their 


development demands a creative power 
similar to that required for the finer 
arts, Agesuch a unit ames worthy of 
the consideration accorded canvases and 
plastic art. It is my purpose, from 
time to time, to give this subject exten- 
sive discussion. In this instance I[ 
talked with Madame Murat, in charge 
of the O’Hara & Livermore studio on 
East Colorado street in Pasadena, aud 
her associate decorator, Miss Tekla Mer- 
tens. Their viewpoint is modern and 
their schemes of decoration make tor 
distinctive, beautiful and comfortable 
homes. Their plan for remodeling tne 
dwelling below described is comprehen- 
sive and readily adjustable to local coi:- 
ditions. It is given as it may be heiptu! 
to readers contemplating like changes. 
An old. rambling, lJuxuriantly-modele:l 
(according to the standard of hfty years 
ago) house was refitted into a most 
wholesome and modern atmosphere. 
The hall had panels and arches, grills 
and a newel post from which a wrought 
iron lantern was suspended. There were 
little window seats and the wood was a 
shiny golden oak with dark red amour 
as wall covering. Said these decorators: 


“Of course, the grill work and arches 
had to be torn out and a dignified ef- 
fect obtained by building up well-pro- 
portioned pilasters of the Tudor type, 
with a paneled beam across the top. 
The window seats were removed and 
windows built down, giving better lines. 
The panels were retained, but improved 
by applying slightly carved molding at 
the top. ood work was thoroughly 
scraped and refinished in the warm 
brown of cathedral oak, leaving high 
lights to avoid the deadness of dark 
wood. In place of the anour 2 putty 
shade brocaded jute with a large self- 
toned design was hung on the walls. 
It looked particularly well on the high 
stretches of the stairs as it was in tone 
with the wood. At the arches. por- 
ticres of rich mulberry English mohair 
were hung and at the windows long 
silk curtains of the same tone in gauze 
were an enlivening note. As floor cov- 
ering a Sharitan Oriental rug in mul- 
berry and gold was used. On the stair 
landing a richly carved mediaeval bench 
chest with side arms and back lent an 
air of richness. Each side of the bench 
Feld a tall standard lantern whose stems 
were wound with material like portieres. 


“To the left the Irall termimemrecd 
through a erilled arch into an inade- 
(iiate PTECeption TOOMl Witla xl relle 
bay window overlooking the garden. 
Wood work here was an ugly bluish 
white enamel and walls had faded blue 
brocade coverings. The furniture was 
in Louis XIV period, in good form with 
Aubusson tanestry seats and backs, but 
tke old finish of the frames was most 
glaring. Taking the tapestry as _ the 
keynote we built the room around its 
tone, changing the finish of the furni- 
ture to an antique gold leaf, quite dark 
and rubbed so that onlv here and there 
high lights appeared in the carving. 
The wood work was toned to a gray, 


almost putty shade of old ivory. The 
walls and ceiling were paneled with 
stucco, then canvassed, painted and 
shaded to the ivory of the wood work. 
Set in panels of a brocade of old ivory 
eround, reseda green, rose and_ helio- 
trope floral motif added a color note. 
No curtauis were used “except portieres 
of dull rose at arch of door where grill 
had been. To outline windows, banked 
palms and ferns were arranged = en- 
circling a central marble fountain. This 
note of out of doors added vista to a 
space that had heretofore appeared 
overcrowded. 

“Shiny red mahogany, an impossible 
fireplace of green tile, a green brocaded 
paper with an ugly green design were 
disturbing notes in the living room. The 
wood was refnished to a dull brown and 
as it was finely seasoned presented a 
beautiful, soft, satiny appearance. In 
place of the light green embossed paper 
a cloth of gold fabric was hung on 
walls. It was shot with lavender tones, 
fiiseprodiciie a shadowy effect. Ihe 
ceiling was finished in gold leaf and 
aver glazed. Hangings at the windows, 
which had been of shaggy velour, were 
Gagearded and in their place old gold 
brocade, well covered with a Georgian 
floral design in slashes of iris purple and 
dull blue hung. These curtains were 
draped back to heavy iris velvet loops 
embroidered in gold and hetd by ormulu 
Folders. Under curtains were made to 
draw. The material was a silk and wool 
casement cloth, dyed to match back- 
eround of brocade, and as trimming 
there was a soft silk fringe. Portieres 
ot velvet, wide striped iris and two 
shades of gold made a pleasing note 
between living room and hall. The green 
velvet rug was dyed a darker shade and 
used in the maid’s dining room. As 
Austrian hand-tuft rugs are especially 
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LIVING ROOM IN EDWARD F. ROBBINS’ HOUSE 


adapted for use in such a room one of 
two tones in iris, with a dull blue and 
gold design in border, was ordered. Sev- 
eral types were represented in the fur- 
niture. A few pieces of good design 
were refinished and re-upholstered. To 
these were added a beautiful cane and 
mahogany sofa with down cushions; a 
winged and an easy chair all upholstered 
in dull blue tones. Saddle-bag, square 
and long floor cushions, in the same 
tones with brocaded bands and full bor- 
ders, provided a blending note with the 
deep shades in the rug and served as 
additional seating space for large par- 
ties. The over-ornate mantel with its 
fat columns, whatnot shelves, green tile 
and mirror was completely remodeled 
LMoiNtredueinenaetaciie or yellow mar 
ble and covering spac. avove mantel 
board in mahogany paneling to ceiling. 

“As living room opened into library 
an ugly small arch was transformed into 
adoorway Wveaudiie casine andeascoor. 
The wood work was also a highly pol- 
isted red mahogany. We retoned it a 
rich brown mahogany and tore out some 
of the built-in book cases which had 
been fitted four feet high all about the 
room. The remaining sections we con- 
tinued to the heavy beam cornices, thus 
lending dignity and breaking the monot- 
ony of the low Hine. Built-in seat in 
hay- window was also removed and af- 
erded space. A deep easy chair and 
standard lamp made it particularly at- 
tractive. The wall of red imitation 
leather was discarded and a fabric of 
hlue green with a suggestion of gold 
reed. Wirdaw hangings of a hroad 
striped taffeta in putty color and hlue 
green and under curtains of silk and 
wocl casement cloth were a foil for por- 
‘‘nres of green and gold Watteau red. 

oo As MEMES Cl Curtain sor 
portiere as an wnobstrusive and quiet 
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BREAKFAST PORCH—R. R. GOODELL HOUSE 


feme was des.red for this room of many 
books. Furniture was old mission and 
was replaced hy large, comfortable 
mieces upholstered in putty shades ot 
foliage tapestry. The only note of 
color was the made-to-order oriental 
rug whose background was a blue green, 
the design a close mosaic of dull reds, 
golds, browns and blues, repeating the 
tones in the hook bindings. Putty coi- 
ored tiles showing faint shading of green 
renlaced a red tile fireplace. This color 
sckeme introduced a restful note and 
made the room inviting for a quiet hour 
with a good book. 

“From off living room and library had 
been a porch. This was converted. into 
a sun room. Though it had always been 
the windy shade of the house it looked 
out on a splendid view of the neighbor- 
ing hills. The gray shingles on arches 
and walls were removed and the col- 
umned spaces glassed-in-. Across the 
top there were lunette panels of a flower 

lazed chintz and at the windows roller 
shades of like material gave a gay Aleem 
to the room. Against the wall arcthed 
trellises of green served as support for 
scragely vines. Painted willow furni- 
ture of green with a dull red line had 
bright glaze chintz coverings and the 
floor was tiled in green with a white 
border at the ege and provided contrast 
for the gray woven camel’s hair rug with 
its dull bands of red.” 

Diverting for a moment to the subject 
of fixtures, an important element in the 
reconstruction of the home, they said: 
“All lighting facilities planned the past 
decade or two are either inadequate or 
undesirable. Old wrougiurt iron beaten 
fixtures with those abouitnable glass 
shades had to be eliminated in this in- 
stance. These are always an offensive 
note in any home. In the library room 
rarely properly lighted, we found too 
many side brackets. In their stead we 
placed late Georgian wall brackets with 
candle lights, merely for effect as they 
enly serve to subdue the general light. 
Reading lights were provided by table 
and standard lamps. Again in the din- 
ing room we found. comparativelv re- 
cently installed lighting fixtures. They 
were built of heavy scrolls and fruit 
ornamentation. including an impossible 
center bow! of glaring white alabaster. 





(Continued on page nine) 





Week of Noveniber 6 to 12 

Jeint exhibition canvases of Jerome 
Blum, Arne Bremer and Henry V. 
Poor—Museum Ari Gallery. 

Frank PP. Sauerwein canvases -—— 
Kanst Callery, 844 South Bill. 

Hanson Puthoff and Granville Red- 
mond canvases—-A. A. Byrens, 836 
South Broadway. 

Ola Chinese Porcelain-—Bentz Art 
Rooms, 213 West Fourth. 

William Keith—several smal] can- 
vases—Ravmond Gould Shop, 32 
West Fifth. 

Individual arrangements in home 
decoration—O’Hara & Livermore, 
253 East Colorado, Pasadena. 

Designs for decorative motifs for 
linens, wearing apparel, trousseaus 
and outfits—Mrs. Eugene Steiner, 
3°4 South Fresno. 

California Art Club meeting—No- 
vember fi—Rooms M. N. and O. 
Sarma) Hill Annex. 
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eRe ig a violinist this week at the 
Orpheum who, to judge from his fa- 


cial expression, experiences intense dis- 
gust with the audiences he faces, a <lis- 
gust which is reciprocated by the audi- 
ence toward the musician’s personality 
while it pays homage to his wonderful 
art. Not a hand does the affected Eu- 
@ene Damond receive as he jauntily 
marches out upon the stage; the manner- 
isms he displays in opening his first se- 
lection add to the dislike his appearance 
seems to create and then all is forgotten 
in the witchery of his music. Damond is 
easily the best violinist who has visited 
the Orpheum in months. With the Six- 
teen Navassar Girls, who also give a 
musical turn, he divides honors on an 
improved program this week. The six- 
teen girls give us music with an unusual 
masculine strain for a woman’s orches- 
tra. The troupe—its members hide their 
personal identity under the general 
name—includes a girl cornetist of un- 
Meta! ability, a gir! drummer whom it 
is a pleasure just to watch, a graceful 
leader, and thirteen other young wom- 
en who play and sing in delightful fash- 
ion. Miss Brownie Dupont is another 
“perfect woman”’—no quarrel can be had 
with the designation. She is clothed in 
fleshings and light, the latter flashed 
upon her in such vivid colors that the 
young woman’s-real charms are all but 
concealed from the palpitating specta- 
tors. James Kelso and Blanche Leigh- 
ton get considerable fun from an act en- 
titled “Here and There in Vaudeville.” 
Kelso is distinctly there in mirth pro- 
vyoking ability, while his partner is there 
with—well, she admits there is quite a 
little of her. Bertee Beaumonte can 
dance and Jack Arnold can look attrac- 
tive, but their medium, entitled “The 
Doctorine,” is an inane thing. Its au- 
thor can be forgiven, however. in that it 
does not interfere with the fair Bertee’s 
opportunities to cavort gracefully. Er- 
win and Jane Connelly remain over from 
last week in “Sweethearts,” which pro- 
vokes tears or smiles according to in- 
dividual sentimental development. “The 
Telephone Tangle” continues to cross 
wires to the general delight, but Devine 
and Williams in a new line of nonsense 
“this week are no improvement on their 


firsf-appearance. Their turn includes a 
long recitation with little point. They 
should go back to the patter which 


earned them approbation. 


Last Week of “Nearly Married” 

“Nearly Married’ will begin its third 
and last successful week at the Burbank 
with the Sunday matinee. Few, indeed, 
are the stock companies which can con- 
tinue a play for more than one week 
and the record of so many here is proof 
of how popular is the Burbank and its 
excellent company. Recently, every play 
produced there has run two or three 
weeks or longer. It is announced that 
next week will be the last for the merry 


farce, no matter bow great may be the 
demand for seats. The cast includes 
Frances Ring, Edmund Lowe, Grace 
Travers. Frak Darien, Tda St. Leon, 


faiies Cortigan, Tillian Elliot; James K. 
Applebee. David Buck, A. Burt Wesner 
and William G..Colvin. 


Near-All-Star Bill at Orpheum 


Next week’s bill at the Orpheum will 
be almost an entirely new one and will 
be nearly “all-star.” On the program 
opening Monday afternoon will be Wal- 
mr ©. Kelly, Longe Tack Sam and 
Rooney and Bent, all great vaudeville 
favorites. Walter Kelly, “The Virginia 
Judge,” has held court wherever the 
English language is spoken and always 
to the delight of his audiences. Kelly 
opens his court in regular form, calls 
the cases one by one, passes upon them 
and finally adjourns the tribunal, mak- 
ioe Nateiseteally a One-imnan play. all 
admirably done and kept in characte1 
qe kKey throtignout, “Lome Tack Sam 
is a Chinese with a rare sense of hu- 
mor, a unique collection of assistants, 
an array of scenic embellishment, many 
imicks and a long list of accomplish- 
ments, including songs and dances. He 
is looked upon as the greatest of all 
Chinese entertainers, has been in Eu- 
rope for years and speaks excellent 
English. Pat Rooney and Marion Bent 
are coming in a new edition of “At the 
News Stand,” but the title of their act 
matters little, it is Pateand Marienmamad 





Pat the third who provide the fun for 
which they are famous. Emily Frances 
Hooper and Ellsworth Cook will present 
“Give us a Chance” and, doubtless, Jos 
Angeles will do so. The Jack Dudley 
trio will give a balancing act “In the 
Moonlight.” Brooks and Bowen are 
announced as two dark spots of joy. 
The only holdovers will be the Sixteen 
Navassar Girls and Kelso and Leigh- 
ton. The usual orchestral concerts and 
the Pathe twice a week news views will 
complete the bill. 

Four Weeks Only of Mission Play 

John Steven McGroarty, author of the 
Mission Play, denies that the historical 
pageant at San Gabriel will change its 
plans and remain there through the com- 
ing winter. He announces that despite 
rumors to the contrary it will close 
upon the date originally set, December 
4. Because of the decision to continue 
the San Diego exposition many persons 
thought that the Mission Play would ex- 
tend its season. Only four weeks now 
remain in which to see the great drama 
of the California missions. 


“Blindness of Devotion” at Miller’s 

Robert Mantell, the celebrated dram- 
atic star, will be seen for the first time 
on the films at Miller’s Theater Mon- 
day, when for one week will be shown 
“The Blindness of Devotion,’ a film 
drama of magnificent settings anil 
strong plot, dealing with the sins of so- 
ciety. Mr. Mantell is supported by an 
able cast headed by Genevieve Hamper 
and Stuart Holmes. Mr. Mantell is the 
latest of the famous stage stars to suc- 
cumb to the lure of the movies and his 
work will be watched with interest. 
There will be other film features on the 
Miller’s program for next week. 


“Heart of Blue Ridge” at Garrick 

Clara Kimball Young, the emotional 
film actress whom Lillian Russell calls 
the “most beautiful woman on the 
screen,” will be seen at the Garrick The- 
ater for the week beginning Sunday in 
“The Heart of the Blue Ridge,” a first- 
run feature photoplay which gives her 
Preat Opportunity for te sore of acting 
that kas made her internationally fam- 
ous. As an added attraction will be the 
third from the last installmenr o1 tre 
thrilling “Diamond from the Sky” series, 
which will be shown Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday. (@ligiie "Chaplin, in 
“Ambition.” which has been running at 
the Garrick this week will be held over 
until Sunday night. 


Official War-Motion Pictures 

More than a mere hint of the great 
struggle raging in Europe is to be given 
by the war motion pictures which are to 
be shown at Trinity Auditorium next 
week, opening Monday, with continuous 
performances from 2 to 11 p. m. The 
Pictures were taken by Edwin FF. 
Weigle, an expert camera man of inter- 
national renown, who obtained official 
permission to accompany the Austro- 
German armies upon the condition that 
a portion of the proceeds from the ex- 
hibition of the pictures be donated to 
the Blinded and Crippled Soldiers’ Fund. 
The pictures are said to be remarkable 
for their detatl and clarity. The six 
reels visualize every possible feature ot 
the terrific struggle, from the reviewing 
of troops by the German Emperor in 
Berlin to actual scenes taken on the bat- 
tlefelds. Weigle was privileged to ac- 
company the Austro-German troops 
both to the French and Italian fronts. 
His feat of photographing the firing ot 
a 30 centimeter gun and the landing of 
its great projectile seven miles away, 
taken by means of a telephoto lens, 
gives a clear idea of the havoc wrought 
by this mighty engine of destruction. 


“On Trial” Coming to the Mason 


“On Trial,” the most talked about 
play im years, is to be presented at the 
Mason later this month with the orig- 


inal Chicago cast. The play tells a ra- 
tional. yet thrilling. life story, worked 
out without the usual illusions of stage 
craft. There is a novelty to be found 
in the mode of presentation, the author. 
Elmer Reizenstein, having written his 
Dilay backward. Mr. Reizenstein’s skill 
has not been shown so mutch in extra - 
ordinary strength in dialogue as in the 
entirely original manner of developing 
his plot and story. 
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TRINITY AUDITORIUM 


First Time in This City. 
ONE WEEK COMMENCING NOVEMBER 8 


Daily 
The Chicago Tribune’s 


W AIR 


Taken by 


DIRECT FROM THE FRONT! 








MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 
BEGINNING NEXT SUNDAY MATI 


Thereafter 
Remarkable 


Official Staff Photographer on 
TERRIFIC 


November 6, 1915 


L. E. Behymer, Mgr. 
All Seats 25c 


Hrom=2=tomidpesm; 


and Awe-Inspiring 


IF [LMS 


German Battlefields 
RTLING—AUTHENTIC! 








Main Street 
Near Sixth 


YEE—SECOND WEEK 


Edgar Selwyn’s Farce 


“NEARLY 


With 


Prices—Nights, 25c, 50c and 75c. 











WALTER C. KELLY, 
der Workers; HOOPER & COOK, 


“Give 
the Moonlight;’” BROOKS & BOWER 
Augusta Dial, director; 


Orchestral Concerts, 2 and 8 p. 








Milller’s vain Street 


One Week Beginning Monday. 


THE 


“The Virginia Judge;”’ 


Shows at 11, 


MAIRIREID” 


Frances Ring and the ALL Star Burbank Company 


Matinees, 25c and 50c. 


STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-75c. Boxes $1. 


Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes T5c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 


LONG TACK SAM and Chinese Won- 


Us a Chance;”’ JACK DUDLEY TRIO, “In 


, Dark Spots of Joy; 16 NAVASSAR GIRLS. 
KELSO & LEIGHTON, 
Special Feature, PAT ROONEY & MARION BENT, 
m. Pathe twice-a-week news views. 


“Here and There in Vaudeville.”’ 
“At the News Stand.’’ 


12:45, 2:30, 4:15, 6, 7:40 and 9:15 p. b. 


William Fox Presents the noted dramatic star 


; S ted by beautiful G : ; 
Robert Mantell °Yiniper ata Stuart Holmesin. “Che Blindness of Devotion” 


A powerful drama dealing 


THE MISSION PLAY :: 








with the sins of society. 


By J. S. McGroarty 


Old Sam Gabriel Mission 


Performance Twice Daily except Sunday evenings. 


Afternoons at 


2:30 and evenings at 8:15. Tickets on sale Information Bureau P. E. 


Station, Sixth and Main. 
50c, 75c, $1.00. 








THEATER 


New Garrick gay atsth 


Mats. 
Nights 10c, 15c, 20c 


Phones Bdwy. 6378, Home F 1230. PRICES 


10c, 15¢e Seth D. Perkins, Manager 


Starting Sunday 


CLARA KIMBALL YOUNG in “The Heart of the Blue Ridge’”’ 


ALSO MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY 








Cafe Bris Cafe Bristol 





“THE DIAMOND FROM THE SKY” 


WHERE ALL 
LOS ANGELES 
LOVES to DINE 





Polytechnic Elementary School 





SPECIAL 
MANUAL TRAINING, 


FRENCH, GERMAN AND ART 





Corner of Catalina and California Sts. 


Kindergarten and Grades, 










First to Eighth, inclusive. 


WORK IN 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 





PASADENA 





NOTICE .TO STOCKHOLDERS, OF 
HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK, 

Notice is hereby given that by and in 
pursuance of a resolution and order of 
the Board of Directors of the Hibernian 
Savings Bank, a corporation, unanimously 
adopted at a regular meeting of said 
Board, held on the 18th day of October, 
1915, a special meeting of the stockholders 
of said corporation has been called for and 
will be held in the office and principal 
place of business of said corporation. to- 
wit, at its banking room, Second J loor 
Hibernian Building, Southeast corner of 
Fourth and Spring Streets, in the City of 
Los Angeles, County of Los Angeles, State 
if California, on Wednesday, the 12th day 
of January, 1916, at the hour of Three 
o’clock on the afternoon of that day, for 
the purpose of considering and acting upon 
the proposition of increasing the capital 
stock of said corporation from Three Hun- 
dred Fifty Thousand Dollars ($350,000), 
consisting of Three Thousand Five Fun - 
dred (3,400) shares, of the par value of 
One Hundred Dollars ($100) each, to the 
amount of Five Hundred Thousand Doltars 
($500,000), to consist of Five Thousand 
(5,000) shares, of the par value of One 
Hundred Dollars ($100) each, and to trans- 
act all such other business as properly 


pertains to or is connected with such in- 
crease of capital stock. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
Dated this 18th day of October, ha oe 
A, GIBBS, 
Secretary of Binernie Savings 
Bank, a corporation. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
U. S, Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 


Non-Coal. Wal 2 ot, 

; October 18, 1915. 

Notice is hereby given that Wilhelm 
ischer, of Highland, California, who, on 
August. 26, 1912, made homestead entry, 
No. 016227) tor W i NEY, and E% NWk, 
Section 91, Township 1S. Range 18 W., 
S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make final three-year Proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, Calif., at 
Ay a. m., on the 10th day of December, 

hadle, 

Claimant names as witnesses: William 
David Sewell, of Corral Cannon, Calif.: 
Chauncey FE. Hubbell, Camla, . Ostrom, both 
of Escondido, Calif.; Joseph A. Anker, of 
Los eaiceles, oa 


OHN D. ROCHE, Register. 
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Art and Artists 


(Conttnued from Page Seven) 


we used a dignified Queen Anne chande- 
lier and side brackets of the same period, 
adding a note of dignity where there 
had been garishness. This room we 
found looked out on a charming view 
of the garden, but as 1c was northern 
in exposure and in the wide ell of the 
house had few of the brilliant lights 
so much to be desired in this room. To 
make it more gloomy the wood work 
was a black oak and dark blie rep 
covered the walls. A built-in china 
closet and high buffet gave an added 
ponderous appearance. We _ removed 
them and paneled the walls to the heavy 
beamed ceiling, an excellent note here. 
All the wood work was refinished an 
old ivory enamel and the ceiling spaces 
between beams canvased anu patted a 
very warm ivory. Curtains at the large, 
high windows were very formal and 
made of that wonderful hand-woven 
linen embroidered in colors, in vogue 
since the early Gothic period. The motif 
was Queen Anne and in design it pre- 
sented various shaded scrolls, and rose 
and green flowers. Formal lambrequins 
covered the top and under curtains were 
of wooland sulk caseiic::= €or suck 
carved Flemish oak was the furniture 
fixture, the most objectionable piece 
being a cumbersome table. A Queen 
Anne set of walnut and dull gold col- 
ored marquetry replaced it, and looked 
especially well in this color scheme be- 
cause oi its yellow haircloth coverings. 
Portieres of velvet, so fine in texture 
that they presented the effect of cloth, 
and a rug of dull srayed ivory ground 
with silvery green medallions in floral 
design completed the setting for this 
room. 

“Upstairs the northern bedroom had 
also been treated in dark, dull tones. The 
wood work was a varnished redwood 
and the walls were in dark green. It 
was made more cheerful by finishing 
the wood a delicate gray enamel and 
hanging the walls with light canary yel- 
low amour. Ctirtains of eee striped 
eray, bright yellow and light blue were 
edged with soft gray trimming were 
suspended from an enameled cornice 
and looped high with soft cords and long 
ends. Glass curtains were of dotted 
point d’esprit and the draw curtains a 
joyous buttercup yellow flooded the 
room with sunlight even on the gloom- 
iest day. Furniture which had_ been 
white enamel was re-enameled a butter- 
cup yellow and had painted decorations 
of small garlands of flowers against a 
gray ground. It too added its note of 
gaiety. As a spacious sleeping porch 
adjoined, the bed was removed and a 
day bed installed which had quaint rolled 
ends and formal bolsters. These and 
the mattress were covered with bright 
blue taffeta and many odd-shaped cush- 
ions in brilliant colors were invitingly 
piled in its depth. Close beside it stood 
a reading lamp in gray enamel! and but- 
tercup yellow. The shade was of mate- 
rial like curtains and a hand tuft rug 
was of soft gray with a buttercup yel- 
low border. To give the effect of loose 
cushions to the chairs, coverings were 
fully draped and bound by cords and 
tassels. Blue cords and tassels were 
also the support for pictures which were 
suspended from glass stops. It was 
planned for a brunette of vivid color- 
ings. 

“Large and spacious was the southeast 
chamber and we converted {ft into an 
upstairs sitting-room as the family _re- 
quired no further sleeping places. This 
room is so frequently a factor in an 
English home. Redwood had again to 
be refinished a gray enamel and walls 
were hung with blue paper of a self 
tone design. Cretonne hangings of fo- 
liage design had also birds and orange 
colored flowers. We assembled a large 
study table, desk and chair, rocker. sev- 
eral willow chairs and a standard lamp 
in German reed of. gray tone for it. 
Tater we found just the kind of Eng- 
lish fireside, sleepy hollow chair and 
davenport needed to fit the room per- 
fectly. All were built of luxuriant, 
npmicreble proportions and had an ad- 
ditional note in their gay colored slips 
of the cretonne like curtains. Jhe rug 
selected was of soft gray and blue ma- 
chine tuft with stripes of orange in the 
deen blue border. Mounting another 
fight of stairs we reached the “attic. here: 
tofore used for storage room. The fam- 
ily wanted a place for private theatricals 
and the like. The room was unusually 
larve and had several dormer windows. 
A ivt in the roof. covering an ell in the 
house. provided the place for a raised 
niatform. Directly opposite. at the ex- 
treme end we introduced a fireplace of 
eenerois proportions in blue brick, and 
included a hich settle with a back space 
for books. The wide shelf at top pro- 
vided the stand for a good looking lamp 
with a hand-painted gauze shade. The 


LOS 


wood work had never been finished. We 
stained it a dark brown and replaced 
the pine floors with hardwood. Rough 
plaster walls were covered with canvas, 
painted in shaded tones. Across the 
platform we provided a curtain of dark 
aie arras cloth and at windows East 
Indian prints in strong reds and golds 
against dark blue were the hangings. 
Lhe rich, banded borders of these prints 
were appliqued across the bottom of the 
arras curtain. Gaily painted Windsor 
cuairs and gate-legged tables were the 
furniture. These could be readily pushed 
aside when the room was needed for 
danetira: 

Our “ill ustrations show several rooms 
in other houses as created by this es- 
tablishment. Whe living-room of Mrs. 
Edward I°. Robbins of Oak Knoll is a 
ligh-ceilinged, dignihed chamber en- 
tered by descending three steps. Its 
color scheme is soft browns, rich blues 
and dull greens. Also in Oak Jxnoll 
ie the Joseph Ilixon house of which 
the dining-room shown is part. Yellow, 
gray, mahogany and white are the tones 
completing the harmony of this room. 
The individual note is the linen covered 
wal's of canary yellow background and 
pale gray motif. A feature are the linen 
curtains, a clever combination of plaim 
yellow linen and the figured fabr-c like 
wall. The fire screen is also unusual. 
It is constructed in a brass trame of 
conventional design and the panel is 
built of Austrian glass beads forming 
a peacock of brilliant colorings. The 
breakfast porch of the R. R. Goodell 
house is a study in apple green. There 
are bright glazed chintz cushions. floral 
notes and colored lines as ornament for 
the furniture. 

x ok OF 

Today from ten to four will be the 
last opportunity for viewing those 
photographs by Edward Henry Weston 
on exhibition in the fine arts gallery ot 
the state normal school at Vermont and 
Monroe streets. Of the forty odd ex- 
hibits exposed a dozen have unusual 
value in that they are exceptional for 
their individual quality. 1 single out 
“Carlotta,” shown in the 1914 London 
Salon, and “Dolores,” given the highest 
award at the Photographers’ Association 
of America this year—as they present 
Mr. Weston’s creative power in painting 
with the camera. Piquant and pensive 
is the last named subject, while the 
ether brings forward the atmosphere of 
a madonna. 

Following this exhibition the gallery 
will display the water colors, wood- 
blocks and monotypes of Miss Bessie 
Hazen from November 29 to December 
24. The compositions will present land- 
scapes of Southern California, Monterey 
and Pacific Grove. About thirty will 
be shown. This will be the first one 
man show of Miss Hazen’s work in this 
city. She is a member of the California 
Art Club, the Print Makers of Los An- 
geles and the Etchers’ Club of San Fran- 
cisco, and received her fundamental 
knowledge at the state normal. Later 
she went on to Jeacher’s College in 
New York for a more definite and com- 
plete art education. She is one of the 
faculty date tie “state normal school. 

* OK 

Helen Clark Chandler recently re- 
turned and joined the faculty of the 
school of fine arts of ihe state normal. 

*k 

December 2 is the date for the organi- 
zation of an alumni association of the 
graduates of the state normal. 

Printmakers of Los Angeles are to 
hold their second exhibition within the 
next few weeks at a date and place to 
be later designated. 

* Ok OK 

Don’t forget your California Art Club 

meeting this evening. 
x ok Ox 

Yesterday afternoon was the first 
showing of the joint exhibition of the 
work of Jerome Blum, Anne Bremer 
iG tlenry yeu O01 at Exposition Park. 
They will be reviewed at a later date. 

Joseph Greenbaum has disposed of 
most of those splendid canvases sketched 
while down at Catalina on his summer 
Vacation: wae e et 

Those two canvases of A. B. Titus. 
recently shown with the sixth annual 
exhibition of the California Art Cluh, 
are now hung at the Ebell Club to re- 
main for some time. 

* * x 

Frank P. Sauerwein’s canvases remain 
at the Kanst Art Galley until] November 
15. November 16 a two weeks’ exhibition 
of twelve recent marines by Frank Wil- 
ham Cuprien of Laguna go on view. 

‘ * * 

Shakespeare Club members of Pasa- 
dena have given an open scholarship of 
$100 to the Stickney Memorial School, 
to be used as they see fit. 
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Be Individual in your Portrait! 


Studies in Childhood 


Eighteen Medal Awards 


To those presenting this advertisement at the time 
of sitting a discount of $3 is allowed on all $10, 
$12 and $15 Artists’ Proofs 


Studio and Art Gallery 336% S. Broadway 
A 1932 Main 1389 





Portrait Studies 
of Childhood for 
Christmas Gifts 





Make Your 
Appointments 
Now 


Nor are grown folks 
neglected! 








Kanst Art Gallery 
Removed To 


854 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Correct Picture Framing 








NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


COLLECTOR OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Netsuke, 


etc. 
213 W. FOURTH ST. 
Tel. A 4836 Los Angeles, Cal. 
Visitors Always Welcome 





Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental. 
Gifts For <All Occasions 


O’HARA & LIVERMORE 


253 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena 


Interior Deeorators and 
House Furnishers. 








Raymond C. 
Gould 


Fine Arts 
Interior Decorating 


324 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 











Photographs for Reproduction 
The kind that bring results in your 
line whether it be photos of Paint- 
ings, Machinery or Interiors of busi- 
ness houses. Smokeless Flashlights 
of Weddings und Parties. 

Peis i Y 

248 So. Hill 

Both Phones—Main 6129; A 5062 








Mrs. Eugene Steiner 


DESIGNER AND EMBROIDERER OF 
Individual Monograms and Decorative 
Motifs for Linens and Wearing Apparel. 

Trousseaus and Infant Outfits 
a specialty. 
Tel. 41388 
324 South Fresno Street 


Los Angeles 





A. A. BYRENS 


Importers of 


ORIGINAL OIL AND 
WATER COLOR PAINTINGS 


Gallery, 8386 South Broadway 
A 5208 Los Angeles 
Exhibitions Daily 
Artistic Picture Framing 


THE STICKNEY MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Fair Oaks and Lincoln Avenues, 
Pasadena, Cal. Phone Fair Oaks 2492 
Under the Auspices of the Pasadena 

Music and Art Association 
Classes from Life and Costume Model. 
Studio and Open Air Classes. 

Jean Mannheim and C. P. Townsley, 
Tnstructors. For Prospectus apply to 
Cc. P. Townsley, Director. 








Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all 
purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 

to F .W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGILES, CAL. 





\O 





Orton Boarding and Day School 


Preparatory, General and Post Grad- 
uate Courses. Out of Door Study, Art, 
Music, Gymnasium, Domestic Science. 
26th Year. 
130-170 South Euclid, Pasadena. 
Miss Anna B. Orton, Principal. 
Fair Oaks 696. 








Los Robles School for Girls 


Resident and Day Pupils. All Grades 
from Primary to College Entrance. 
Manual Training. Domestic Science and 
Sewing Courses. Outdoor Study. Cat- 
alogue on Request. 

Miss Bunnelle, Principal. 
Pasadena, California. 
Fair Oaks 1678. 











Harvard School cMilitary) 


The Coast School for Boys 
Sixteenth Year Opened September 21 
Accredited West Point and all Eastern 

Universities. Finest Equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of the Board 
Western Avenue at Sixteenth Street 
Home 72147 Write for catalogue. 








Wilshire School for Girls 


624 South Normandie Avenue 
Day Pupils Only. All Departments. 
New Building. Outdoor Study. 
Eurythmics. 

Missi CC] Pirret,- Prineipal: 
Home 56689 


Huntington Hall 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Oneonta Park, South Pasadena 
Accredited to Eastern Colleges and Universities 
Sleeping porches; open air gymnas- 
ium; art expression, aesthetic dancing 

and thorough musical instruction. 
Miss Florence Housell, Principal. 
Home 35630 


A an 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Adams and Huvover Strects 
Sub-Freshman, Academic, Post Gradu- 
ate Ccurses. Accredited at all 
Colleges East anaz West 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Business 
and Househvld Economics. 

New Building for Resident Pupils 
Miss Parsons Miss Dennen Principals 











Cumnock Academy 
Tenth Year Opened September 28 
All Usual High School Subjects. Write 
for Interesting, Catalogue, 
Martha C. Weaver, A. M., Director 
1500 South Figueroa 
Cumnock Scheol of Exvression 
Opened October 4. 














Westlake School for Girls 


616 South Alvarado 
Resident and Day Pupils. Accredited 
1 to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Stanford and the University of 
California. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 


Miss de Laguna, Miss Vance, Principals 


. 





St. Elizabeth School for Girls 


EPISCOPAL 
Only Country School in Los Angeles 
1000 Feet Elevation 
Separate Houses for Younger Girls 
Resident Trained Nurse 
Home and Day Departments. Courses 
from Primary to Junior College. 
Mount Washington, Los Angeles Home 31230 








Urban Military Academy 


800 South Alvarado Street 
52647 


Boarding and Day School for 
Young Boys 


For Illustrated Catatozue Write 
Cc. E. COMPTON-BURNETT 





American—Russtan 


Conservatory of Dancing 
Los Angeles. Pasadena 
Directors: 
douard de Kurylo, Ballet Master 
Gevernment Theaters, Warsaw 
Wwatherine West Nathan, New York 
Classes in Ballet, Classical, Historical 
Interpretive Athletic Folk Dancing. 
2405 W. 6th &t. 51974 
L. E. Behymer, Bus. Mer. 
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MI PeaBERS of the Woman's Auxiliary 


4"4 of the Belgian Relief Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce are plan- 
momen brilliant bazaar which is to be 
held Saturday, November 20, from 2:30 
to 6 o'clock in the afternoon and in the 
Seemmo irom 8 to 12. Through the 
kindness of Mrs. A. C. Bilicke the Hotel 
Alexandria has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the committee and it is the in- 
tention of those who are perfecting the 
plans to have tea in the afternoon and 
in the evening. give a short program 
mous to Y oclock with a ball trom 
9 to 12 o'clock. Prominent women in 
T_.os Angeles are interesting themselves 
fierte attair. The bazaar will have a 
number of distinct features such as 
various booths with innumerable things 
on sale which will be presided over by 
ieee ©, ©. Carpenter, candy and-cake 
Poort; Miss Foy, fruits; Mrs. Donato, 
Mite. George Fusenot and Mrs. Fred 
Fooker Jones, dolls and flags; Mrs. 
Morris Albee, flowers; Mrs. Walter 
Perry Story, punch; Mrs. Arthur S. 
Heineman and Miss Jane Spaulding, 
books; Women of the French Red 
Cross, fancy work; Mrs. Ralph Moss, 
Mrs. L. F. Doolittle and Miss Maud 
Thomas, white elephants. A long list 
of patronesses has been chosen to as- 
fier) | bese will include: Mrs. Allan C. 
Balch, Alrs. Lucien N. Brunswig, rs. 
Wesley Clark, Mrs. Edward R. Brain- 
ard, Mrs. Norman Bridge, Mrs. Albert 
Mritcher, Nirs. Ernest A. Bryant, Mrs. 
John P. Jones, Mrs. Stimson, Mrs. W. 
=, Bartlett, Mrs. Lynn Helm, Mrs. Roy 
Jones, Mrs. Mary Wilcox Longstreet, 
Mrs. Jules Kauffman, Mrs. Dean Mason, 
Mrs. Boyle Workman, Mrs. J. Roos, 
Mrs. Scott Helm, Mrs. George J. Denis, 
Mrs. Charles Barrington, Mrs. John 
Newton Russell, Mrs. Seward Simons, 
Miss sblattict Strong, Mrs. William 
Brown, Miss Brown, Mrs. Michael J. 
Connell, Mrs. G. Wiley Wells, Mrs. Ger- 
ald A. Rule, Mrs. William W. Mines, 
Mirs. G. A. Barralough. Mrs. Elbert 
Wing, Mrs. Horace B. Wing, Mrs. Wil- 
lam Van Dyke, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. J. B. 
Lippincott, Mrs. Rea Smith, Mrs. James 
meeesecnicy. Nirs. A. I. Moffatt, Mrs. 
ime. Van Nuys, Mrs. Willis H. Booth, 
Mrs.. Guy Barham, Mrs. George S. Pat- 
ton. Mrs. Sydney I. Wailes, Mrs. Wil- 
ipoai G. Cochran, Mrs. Isaac 7B, New- 
ton, Mrs. E. J. Marshall, Mrs. John Gar- 
ner, Mrs. West Ilughes, Mrs. Walter 
Perry Story, Mrs. William Mead, Miss 
Marie Mullen, Miss Emily Wing, Mrs. 
Bri Conroy Kelley, Mrs. I. G. Barrows, 
fers, {. D. Radford, Mrs. E. T. Earl, 
Miss Mary Russell, Mrs. Edwin S. Row- 
ley, Mrs. Thomas Ridgway, Mrs. Wil- 
liam May Garland, Mrs. -Earl Miller, 
Mrs. Lemoyne Wills, Mrs. Gerson, Mrs. 
Torrey Everett, Mrs. Goldman, Mrs. C. 
©. Stanton, Mrs. Harry Van Dyke, Mrs. 
Arthur Baird, Miss Lillian Van Dyke, 
mers. Elarry Iombard, Mrs. B. L. Hard= 
ing, Mrs. Erasmus Wilson, Mrs. Hugh 
miaigison, irs. Pred H. Jones, Mrs. J. 
Meerooker, and Mrs. William E. Dunn. 
The chairman of the general committee 
is Mrs. Willoughby Rodman, while Miss 
Maud Thomas is vice president, Mrs. 
R. W. Poindexter, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Arthur S$. Heineman, secretary. Other 
members of this committee include Mrs. 
A. C. Bilicke. Mrs. Frank A. Gibson, 
Mrs. Morris Albee, Mrs. George Fuse- 
not, Mrs. L. F. Doolittle, Mrs. Charles 
C. Carpenter, Irs. Fred Hooker Jones. 
Miss Jane Spalding, Miss Mary Foy and 
hits. J. Arthur Donato. 


Honoring Miss Daphne Drake, daugh- 
feeot Mr. and Mrs. fames Calhoun 
Drake of South Hoover street and her 
fiancee, Mr. Sayre Macneil, son of Mrs. 
Hugh Livingstone Macneil, and Miss De- 
light Schaffer, niece of Mrs. Mary Wil- 
cox Longstreet and her fiancee, Mr. 
Marcus Marshall, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Jessup Marshall, Dr. and Mrs. 
Ernest A. Bryant of West Twenty-eighth 
street give a formal tea at the Los An- 
geles Athletic Club this aiternoon from 
five to seven. Decorative motifs are to 
be palms and some simple color scheme 
and assisting hosts and hostesses will 
include Miss Drake’s wedding party, the 
members of the Bachelors and a nuin- 
ber of married friends. From three to 
four hundred guests are expected. 


Coming as a surprise to her many 
friends was the announcement recently 
made of the engagement of Mrs. Estelle 
Tohnson Ryan, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Johnson of 2241 Ho- 
bart boulevard to Mr. Hugh Brown, lieu- 


tenant U.S. N. The wedding is planned 
to take place about November 15, or 
within a few days after Licutenant 
Brown arrives. It is understood that 
aiter the marriage lieutenant Brown 
will be stationed at Coronado and trom 
there he will take his bride to Mare 
Island. Later they will so to Puiladel- 
phia and will be on the Atlantic Coast 
a year before he is ordered to Jand 
duty. The bride-eleci is being imuch 
entertained in the brief time that inter- 
venes between now and her wedding day. 
Wednesday, Miss Ruth Raymond, 
daughter of Mrs. S. S. Raymond of 
1610 West Twenty-seventh street, com- 
plimented Mrs. Ryan and her bridal 
party with a charmingly arranged high 
tea at the Alexandria. Centering the 
tea table was a golden basket filled 
with clusters of dahlias in the deep 
yellow shades, the handle of the basket 
being tied with a huge bow of golden 
tulle. The favors were corsage bouquets 
of golden Cecile Bruner rosebuds and 
ferns tied with golden gauze ribbons. 
Hand-pointed sketches of old fashioned 
women in gowns of yellow tones were 
used as place cards. The ices were 
made in Cupid molds with sashes of 
golden gauze ribbons which added a 
pretty feature to the tea, which was 
served at 5 o'clock. The guests in- 
cluded Mrs. Ryan, Miss Agnes Golden, 
Miss Isabelle Wintrode, Mrs. Jack Som- 
ers, and Mrs. John F. Curran. Mrs. 
Raymond chaperoned the party. An- 
other delightful affair was that given 
by Mrs. John I*. Curran, who enter- 
tained with a luncheon at her home, 427 
South Harvard boulevard. The affair 
was informal and the table decorations 
were pink blossoms and foliage. Places 
were arranged for the guest of honor 
and Mrs. Jack Somers, Miss Agnes Gold- 
en, Miss Isabelle Winzrode, Miss Rutu 
Raymond, Mrs. Leroy Stanton and the 
hostess. Thursday afternoon Mrs. Mor- 
ris Albee, aunt of the bride-elect, enter- 
tained with a beautifully appointed 
luncheon at her home in Juliet street. 
Miss Agnes Golden is entertaining to- 
day with a high tea at the Alexandria, 
while one of the affairs planned tor the 
near future is a tea party of which Mrs. 
C. M. O’Leary will be the hostess. 


Nhirs. Gregory Perkins is planning to 
entertain with an informal dinner party 
the evening of November 12. The at- 
fair will be enjoyed by about twenty 
members of the younger set, and will 
be given at the Darby. 


Mrs. Charles W. Hinchcliffe of 1327 
Crenshaw boulevard will have as her 
OUEST, lis, Co yvemelarke, a cilarining 
society woman of San Francisco, who is 
expected fo@anrive today for a visit of 
several weeks, during which time she 
will be the house guest of Mrs. Hinch- 
cliffe. Mrs. Clarke, who is well known 
ie temo ict yenemmanly as a so- 
ciety leader, but also through her phil- 
anthropic work, will be the recipient of 
many delightful affairs while a guest in 
Los Angeles. In her home city Mrs. 
Clarke has just erected a magnificent 
gateway in Golden Gate Park as a 
memorial to her husband. While visit- 
ing in San Francisco recently Mrs. 
Hinchcliffe was a guest of Mrs. Clarke, 
visiting also with Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Stuart Baldwin, whose niece, Miss 
Gladys Buchanan was married a few 
weeks ago to Major Laurence Brown. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Woodhead and 
their daughters, the Misses Florence and 
Charlene Woodhead have taken apart- 
ments at the Bryson, for the winter 
months. Mr. and Mrss. Woodhead re- 
turned only recently from a three- 
months’ trip through the east. 


Mrs. Robert Mushet of Arapahoe 
street and her son, Bunt Mushet, enter- 
tained a party of fourteen friends at a 
Hallowe'en affair last Saturday night, an 
interesting program having been ar- 
ranged for the occasion. Among their 
guests were Mrs. K. Boxell, Mr. and 
Mrs. James McMeeckin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Roach, Miss Margaret Harvey, 
Miss Phoebe Harvey, Miss Edith Sin- 
clair, Miss Myrtle Hoisington, Mr. 
Hugh Barton of Manchester, England; 
Mr. Iiarold Williams, Mr. Otto Zimmer- 
man, Mr. Frank McMeekin and Mr. 
Harry McMeekin. 


Mrs. F. K. Gustin has leased her 
beautiful home at 654 Crenshaw boule- 
vard to Major and Mrs. T. R. Hudson 
of Virginia. Mrs. Gustin will leave in 
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KITS PERFECTLY WITHOUT 
BINDING OR SAGGING 
Running, walking, standing, sitting, 
reclning—in activity or in repose, 
there isn't a position the human body 
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can assume when it is not completely 
and comfortably covered by a Mun- 
sing Union Suit. 


The knit web is so 


elastic that it yields easily and 
quickly with every motion, yet al- 
ways stays in place. It fits perfectly 
without binding at any point. 


Your winter supply is here—ready 


the near future to join Mr. Gustin in 
Chicago, where they will pass the win- 
pet. 


Mrs. Lynn Helm and daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Helm of Ellendale Place, are 
enjoying a visit of several weeks in 
San Francisco where they went to see 
the exposition. 


Mrs. I. Irwin Herron and her mother, 
Mrs. John D. Mercereau have been en- 
joying a most delightful visit in San 
Irancisco. In Mrs. Herron’s absence, 
her mother-in-law, Mrs. J. Rufus Her- 


ron, is at the family home with Mr. 


Herron, caring for the two charming 
little daughters of the household. 


Mr. and Mrs. Percy Schumacher have 
been entertaining as their house guests, 
Mayor and Mrs. G. A. Bading of Mil- 
waukee, who have been visiting at the 
two expositions. A number of informal 
courtesies have been extended the 
visitors while the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Schumacher. 


Congressman and Mrs. William D. 
Stephens have been enjoying several 
days’ visit to San Diego and the exposi- 
tion. They are planning to leave soon 
for Washington, D. C., where tney will 
reinain during the congressional season. 
A number of delightful affairs are be- 
ing given in their honor prior to their 
departure for the east. Today Mrs. 
Stephens shared honors with Mrs. Frank 
H. Moon at a daintily appointed bridge 
breakfast given by Mrs. William Irving 
Hollmgsworth. Places were arranged 
for about thirty guests. 


Dr. Philo Lindley, a prominent resi- 
dent of Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, left 
recently for his home after a visit here 
of a fortnight or so, following a visit 
to the two expositions. Dr. Lindley, 
while here, was a guest at the nome 
of his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Earl Lind- 
ley of Pasadena, and also visited in Los 
Angeles with his brother-in-law and sis- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. Geoxge Wilson King 
of 10 St. James Park, and his brother, 
Mr. S. K. Lindley of Menlo avenue. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Wilson King 
of 10 St. James Pak “aves es tlicir 
house guest, their daughter, Mrs. James 
F. Fargo of New York. Mrs. Fargo, 
whose visit will be a source of enjoy- 
ment to her many friends here, arrived 
in time to celebrate her mother’s birth- 
day, Monday, the evening being the oc- 
casion of an informal dinner party at 
the home. Mrs. Fargo will remain here 
for two or three weeks. 


Miss Katherine Barbour of 1179 West 
Twenty-eighth street was hostess re- 
cently at a luncheon party given in com- 
pliment to Miss Gertrude Hanna, who 
with her family is moving soon to San 
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Francisco to make her home. Clusters 
of golden chrysanthemums and foliage 
were used in the table decorations and 
besides the guest of honor there were 
present, Mrs. Walter Mercer Brunswig, 
Mrs. Joy Clark, Miss Conchita Sepul- 
veda, Miss Lillian Van Dyke, Miss Bar- 
bara Blankenhorn, Miss Dorothy Lind- 
ley, Miss Angelita Phillips and Miss Mae 
Smith of New York. Sunday Miss Bar- 
hour entertained with an informal Hal- 
lowe’en party in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Percival Hunt, the latter, a recent 
bride, having been Miss Mildred Bur- 
hett, one of the most charming of the 
younger society set. 

Of special interest in Los Angeles and 
Pasadena society circles as well as to 
the society folk. of the east, is the an- 
nouncement of the engagement of. Mr. 


(Continued on page eleven) : 
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By W. Francis Gates 
N commenting on the attendance on 


the Federation convention here last 
summer, the Musical Leader stated that 
Los Angeles paid a pretty high price to 
give entertainment to “250” guests. It 
seems that the writer in the Leader 
brought a pair of inverted opera glasses 
to this convention and was satished 
neither with the purpose of its programs 
in giving American music (as she ex- 
pressed herself at the Gamut lily as, 
with the attendance, as stated above. 
The railroads reported a sale of more 
than 5,000 tickets for the convention. 
which was pretty good considering the 
Anancial and war conditions which arose 
after it was planned. The Musical Mon- 
itor seems to have a different opinicn of 
the Los Angeles investment, even 
though its grammar dces limp and pre- 
sent itself in a sentence without subect 
or predicate. The spirit is still there. 
This editorial paragraph is as follows: 
“Tf our gteat industrial cenvegs would 
become awake to the fact that the sort 
of publicity Los Angeles has received ny 
this co-operation with the workers in 
the field of music has been an invest- 
ment, and has been worth a quarter of 
million dollars in advertising that city, 
as clippings from newspapers in all parts 
of the world and magazines will attest. 
The kind of advertising that brings to a 
city the class of people that will build 
homes and become citizens. Then could 
the great propaganda being carried on 
by these music clubs and individual 
workers, not only be instrumental in 
furthering their own work, but in butia- 
ing for the cities themselves monuments 
of lasting value.” 


So, if Los Angeles received publicity 
worth “a quarter of a million doliars’ 
for an expenditure of one-filth that sum, 
such an investment can hardiy be calied 
an unprofitable one, But that is the sort 
of investment Los Angeles is making all 
the time and that is the reason such 
conventions come to Los Angeles—be- 
cause the people in the various secret 
and public societies want to come. They 
know they get more pleasure out of their 
expenditure than they do in going to any 
other city. That Los Angeles could 
carry out its federation and prize opera 
plans in the face of the hard times was 
the wonder of the country. One ut the 
greatest living American composers said 
to the writer: “We knew what to expect 
of Mertz and Craft; but the brilliance 
and financial success with which 1!.os 
Angeles has staged this opera is simply 
a marvel.” And that from a mau who 
lives in Boston, where they have had big 
musical “doings” ever since the great 
peace jubilees, following the Civil War. 


Symphony patrons are interested in 
the opening of the season seat sale, 
which begins next Monday at Trinity 
Auditorium box office, when former 
subscribers may reserve the same seats 
they have had in the past or take others, 
as they prefer. Throughout the week 
the box office will be open for them and 
beginning the following Monday, No- 
vember 15, new subscribers will have 
the opportunity for a week of indicating 
what seats they desire for the season. 
Members of the Ebell Club held large 
reservations of seats last year and these 
may be renewed at the Trinity box of- 
fice the coming week or at the Ebell 
clubhouse, Monday, November 15, when 
Mrs. William Jones, a former president 
of Ebell and an enthusiastic member of 
the symphony association will have 
charge of the arrangements. G. Allan 
Hancock, chairman of the management 
committee of the symphony, is now in 
New York City and will return the lat- 
ter part of next week. 


Opening the program of the Saint 
Saens quintet club concert at the Ebell 
club house, last Friday evening, were 
two short numbers by Rachmaninoff, 
one an andante, the other a scherzando. 
In spite of the name of the latter, which 
is supposed to be an index to its style, 
they were both in the category of mo- 
notonous dirges. This trio bears the in- 
scription, “In Memoriam” and the two 
movements were played in memoriam of 
Mrs. Elsa Menasco, the deceased violon- 
cellist of the club, whose place now is 
taken by Michael Eisoff. No statement 
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of this tribute was given on the program 
and being ignorant of it at the time, 1 
thought the selections the dreariest num- 
bers I had ever heard on a quintet pro- 
gram. The principal number was tae 
piano quintet of Widor, the French or- 
ganist. This was entirely of a different 
style and was presented with spirited 
finish. The soloist was Mrs. Catherine 
Shank who gave an unusual Handel aria 
and three songs by Edwin H. Clark, 
first violin of the quintet. These present- 
ed the composer in a_ pleasing vein. 
They are quite grateful for the voice 
and Mrs. Shank sang them with full ap- 
preciation of the composer's intent. The 
quintet at this concert was composed of 
E. H. Clark, and W. A. Clark, violins, 
Carl Angeltoy, viola, Michael Enisoff, 
violoncello and William H. Strobridge, 
pianist. 


“Where there is a Will there is a way” 
is a maxim that appeals to the Saint 
Saens quintet. And so on the resigna- 
tion of Will Strobridge from the piano 
stool of the quintet, that body appoints 
Will Garroway to the position. Mr. 
Strobridge is gradually. becoming im- 
mersed in business in the offices of G. 
Allen Hancock and he is preparing to 
handle so much money as the income of 
the Symphony Orchestra this season 
that he expects to find no time for quin- 
tet practice. Mr. Garroway’s rise in 
pianistic matters has been steady and 
sure in the last five years and he its now 
ranked among the best ensemble pianists 
in Los Angeles—which means the south- 
west. 


In the ball room of the Little Theater 
Friday night of last week there was 
given a program under the direction of 
Frank Colby which included composi- 
tions by Theodore Gordohn, Axel Wach- 
meister, Waldo F. Chase, Roy Lamont 
Smith, and John D. Beall. The soloists, 
in addition to the Gordohn quintet, were 
Mrs. G. K. Bretherton, Frank R. Evans, 
Mrs. John Dy Beall and Flenny Pages ii. 
Colby made quite a success with his 
program, having an audience of about 
three hundred. 


Tonight, Anthony Carlson and Mrs, 
Dorothy Thayer give a song recital at 
the Ebell club house. 


Last Monday night the local chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organists 
gave a recital at the Frst Congregational 
church. The program was by W. F. 
Skeele, Ray Hastings and Roland Dig- 
gle, the latter being a recent addition 
to the local talent. There were quar- 
tet numbers by Grace James, Virgie 
Moore, Haydn Jones and Henry Page. 
Several compositions of Mr. Diggle 
were given. He is the organist of St. 
Johns’ and is a composer of much merit. 


Brahms quintet programs for the sea-~ 
son of 1915-16 read as follows: First 
Concert—String Quartet (Grieg), Piano 
Quartet (Wolt-Ferrari); Second Con- 
cert—Piano Quartet G Minor (Brahms), 
Piano Quintet (Hugo Kaun); Third 
Concert—-Piano Trio (Tschaikowski), 
Piano Quintet (first time here) (Martuc- 
ci); Fourth Concert—Piano Quartet 
(Schumann), Piano Quintet (Brahms). 
The Brahms quintet is looking forward 
to a busy season. Besides the regular 
season of four matinees and four even- 
ing concerts in Los Angeles, the first 
to take place early in January, this pop- 
ular organization will fll engagements in 
Bakersheld, Salt Lake City, Logan, 
Provo, Ogden and other cities. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach still finds the 
coast attractive. She has a number of 
dates for concerts as well as making 
many friends and admirers in this re- 
gion. November 9 she will give a re- 
cital at Riverside and two days later, 
one at San Diego. The first is under 
the auspices of the Riverside Tuesday 
Musical Club and the second is before 
the Southern California ‘Teachers’ In- 
stitute. The programs will be devoted 
entirely to her own compositions in- 
cluding her violin sonata. The tenor, 
Constantino, also will appear before the 
Teachers’ Institute. With these two art- 
ists and others there will be no ques- 
tioning the quality of the musical fare 
set before them. 
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Announcement: 


6 the public, through whose confidence 
and loyalty we are able to enjoy the 
facilities of more pretentious quarters, 


We Dedicate 
Our New Home 
Spring near Sixth 


_ _ Los*Angeles. 
DesmondS 


Open for your inspection 
Friday, November Fifth, 
Nineteen Hundred Fifteen 
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MAKING A WILL. 


is a serious matter and calls for expert advice. 


Our Book- 


let, ‘© Your Will and How to Make It,’’ contains many 


helpful suggestions 


which you may need. 


Call or Write for a copy. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


German American Bank 


Efficient 
‘Service 


Social and Personal 


Ernest De Koven Leffingwell, notable 
Arctic explorer and associate of Stefans- 
son, to the daughter of Mr. Joseph C. 
Meany, of Auburn, N. Y. Mr. Leffing- 
well is the son of Rev. and Mrs. C. W. 
Leffingwell of Pasadena, Dr. Leffingwell 
being a distinguished educator and 
founder of the famous St. Albans’ and St. 
Mary’s Schools for boys in the Middle 
West. Young Leffingwell, who returned 
from the Arctic early this year, met his 
fiancee in Washington, D. C., this sum- 
mer, while amplifying the data collected 
by him for the United States geodetic 
survey north of Point Barrow. The 
Leffingwells plan to leave soon for the 
east where they will remain until after 
the marriage of their son, which is ex- 
pected to take place in Chicago in Jan- 
Wary. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Robert Munroe 
entertained Saturday with a dinner party 
at the Midwick Country Club. The af- 
fair was artistically appointed and guests 
included Mr. and Mrs. Paul Grimm, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Mercer Brunswig, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stuart O’Melveny, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy and their guest, 
Miss Natalie Campbell of San Fran- 
cisco; Miss Eleanor Banning, Miss 
Phila Miller. Miss Alice Elliott, Miss 
Mono Jupo, Miss Ruth Powell. Mr. Rog- 
er Topp. Mr. Leo Welsh, Mr. Robert 
Harrington, Mr. Alec McDonald, Mr. 
a Burke and Mr. John L. Garner, 
ie 


Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Clark and Miss 
Lucy Clark of St. James Park are en- 
joying a most delightful visit in New 
York, for which metropolis they left a 
fortnight or so ago. They are expected 
to return home within a week or so. 


Savings—Commercial—Trust 


SEVENTH AND SPRING STREETS 


LOS ANGELES 


Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 
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Main 5647 Home 60127 


Revision of Manuscripts 
Manuscripts revised, corrected, type- 
written, by experienced critic and author 
formerly with the Literary Bureau of 
Philadelphia. Tel. 10349, Main 77. Sara 

Sechmucker, 243 S. Olive.—(Adv.) 





EALISM gone to seed is the pre- 


dominating characteristic of ‘The 
Genius” by Theodore Dreiser. Realism 
should develop vivid, living. human 
characters, should make the reader see 
clearly the workings of the human mind, 
should increase one’s knowledge of per- 
sonality, but here, for more than seven 
hundred closely-writen pages are petty, 
trivial details—how much a man gets 
for selling a sewing-machine, the exact 
size of a studio, particulars as to a 
womans sufferings in childbirth, the 
traits of individuals who play no im- 
portant part in the story, pages on 
pages of hopelessly uninteresting and en- 
firely irrelevant matter. Meéeantine, the 
important topic, the character of Eugene 
Witla, artist and principal person in the 
book, is allowed to drift along without 
development. The reader is asstred 
that he is a clever man, but in the en- 
tire seven hundred and thirty-six pages 
ke does not say or do a clever thing. He 
1s reputed witty, but the remarks at 
which other people in the book laugh, 
are so pucrile as to bore a fifteen year 
old boy. He is declared to have become 
a gentleman and received into the best 
society, but from the numerous samples 
given of his uniformly bad manners, no 
self-respecting hosteler would tolerate 
is company. That he is a cad, a gutter 
Don Juan, a false lover and husband 
would be neither here nor there were he 
portrayed convincingly; but in the maze 
of details obstetrical and otherwise, the 
author has failed completely to make his 
“genius’ ring true. There is Mr. Dreis- 
ers word for it that Witla is clever, wit- 
ty, commanding, attractive to men and 
women, but then the “genius” proceeds 
to deport himself in a way that would 
disgust one begging for alms. Sym- 
pathy for Witla, for his wife, for his 
amoratas is impossible because none of 
them is real and living—and, besides, the 
reader needs to save all his sympathy 
for nimself if he intends to read the en- 
tire seven hundred and thirty-six pages 
of small type. It seems a pity that an 
author who could conceive so powerful 


—_and vivid a personality as “The Titan” 


should follow that remarkable book with 
so weak and unconvincing a volute. 
(“The Genius,” by Theodore Dreiser. 
wionn Icane Co. Bullock’s). 


Light on Imperial Valley History 


I. l. Cory, Baas Vie eee, ee 
the “man who stopped the leak” in the 
Colorado river intake to te Imperial 
Valley irrigation system, bas compiled 
an exhaustive work on “The Imperial 
Valley and the Salton Sink,” to which 
fe, blake, Ph:B., A. MW) DeSc. Lie 
has written an introductory monograph. 
The book includes a review and history 
of the region at the head of the Gulf ot 
Calitornia, by Dr. Blake; abstracts of 
scientific facts of general interest about 
pe sditene sea, by Mr. Cory: the Colo- 
rado River watershed, by the same en- 
gineer, who also writes interestingly on 
irrigation and river control in the Colo- 
rado River Delta and upon late develop- 
ments in the Imperial Valley. One of 
the most important features of the book 
is the large section devoted to discus- 
sion on irrigation and river control, in 
which Andrew M. Chaffey, who was as- 
sociated with his father, George MM. 
Chaffey, in the management for the pro- 
ject from 1900 to 1902, tases issue with 
a few of the statements and conclusions 
of Mr. Cory, and declares the first prac- 
tical step toward carrying out the pro- 
posal was not made vwntil his father 
signed the contract, April 3, 1900, to 
1902, takes issue with a few of the state- 
MieNiseane conclisions«of Mr. Cory, and 
declares the first practical step toward 
carrying out the proposal was not made 
until his father stened the contract, April 
3, 1900, to build canals from the river 
mto what George M. Chaffey named the 
Imperial Valley. In his reply Mr. Cory 
concedes that the corrections and criti- 
cisms are fair and expresses regret for 
any inaccuracies made in his paper which 
called them forth. He pays a tribute to 
the ability of George M. Chaffey for 
his standing in irrigation work in the 
west, particularly referring to the found- 
ing of the Ontario colony in 1883, to his 
work in Australia and to his present 
work at the head of the irrigation sys- 
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tem at Whittier which covers the high- 
est priced agriciin we lancimnenG vil or 
nia. The volume is a comprehensive 
account of what has been done to re- 
claim the desert and make possible the 
present prosperous Imperial Valley. 
(Imperiiecilley said salton sink’ by 
H. T. Cory. John J. Newbegin, San 
l'rancisee. ) 


Little Verses and Big Names 

Compiled by New York women for the 
benefit of a fund for the care of poor 
children, “Little Verses and Big Names” 
lists among its contributors many of the 
feading contemporary Americans, from 
President Wilson, Cardinal Gibbons and 
Jacob Schiff to Mrs. Vernon Castle, Hel- 
en Hay Whitney and Mrs. Ben B. Lind- 
sey. Even Billy Sunday and Nazimova 
join in the movement, their contributions 
placed on the same page—nor do their 
sentiments differ greatly for Billy says 
“Keep close to Jesus all the way’ while 
the talented Alma’s is “Give people that 
best that God has given you—your 
heart.” Most of the offerings of the ama- 
teur verse makers, and of the profession- 
als, are directed to the little people for 
whose benefit the book is issued, though 
a few of them are likely to appeal more 
to their elders, for instance this little 
gem by Anne Rittenhouse: 


I bave no more genius for verse 
Than will go on the end of a pin; 
And the only original gift 1 possess 
Is the gift of original sin. 
The book ts a large one and notable in 
itself, aside from its worthy purpose. In 
addition to the verse and prose composi- 
tions it contains a number of illustra- 
tions by gifted American artists and sev- 
eral original musical selections. There 
is also a “Who’s Who” of those who 
have “put their pen to paper’ to make it. 
(“Little Verses and Big Names.” George 
Toran woe oillock s.) 


“Barnavaux” 


In “Barnavaux,” Pierre. Mille, its bril- 
liant author, writes of a day which may 
never dawn again for Trance, since his 
tales centering about that delightful 
character from which it takes its name 
are the hinderland of the republic, of the 
French colonies in many parts of the 
world and far removed from the once 
vaunted civilization of Europe. Some- 
thing of a scamp, though an amusing 
and lovable and, withal, a thoroughls 
philosophical one, the hero is the same 
Barnavaux who was first introduced to 
French and English readers in the au- 
thor’s previous book, “Under the Tricol- 
or.’ A totch of Mille’s taste, which is 
typical, is to be found in his closing sen- 
tence in this collection of stories of the 
Prencuee oloniaielaianey:. ‘When you 
belong to one side, you must stick to it 
whatever it is, otherwise you are nothing 
but a dilettante. And what is the good 
Om thatr “lhe Wook isanot without its 
English speaking characters, like Mrs. 
Murpby and the Yankee—hbut to tell the 
stories would be an injustice to a pleas- 
ing writer. They can only be recom- 
mended. Berengere Drillien seems to 
have made a= satisfactory translation. 
(“Barnavaux.” By Pierre Mille. Au- 
thorized translation by Berengere Dril- 
lien. John Lane Company. Bullock’s.) 


“The Happy Phrase” 


In offering “The Happy Phrase” the 
author, Edwin Hamlin Carr, terms it 
“a hand-book of expression for the en- 
richment of conversation, writing and 
public speaking.” Such it may prove 
to persons of limited vocabulary but the 
wisdom of acquiring the habit of using 
such a book must be questioned: it is 
too like a rhyming dictionary in its tend- 
ency to debilitate the originality. In 
one particular the booklet—which is is- 
sued in a handy size for the desk—re- 
sembles the foreign phrase books so pop- 
ular before the war put an end to Euro- 
pean traveling, it seems to provide ap- 
propriate speech for practically every 
situation of ordinary life. Whether it 
will be found as wanting in a crisis as 
the foreign phrase books usually turned 
out to be must be left to the users. The 
little volume is dedicated “To any per- 
son who recognizes herein one of his own 
original phrases.” Every reader is sure 
to discern a number of old friends, but 
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BOOKS 


November 6, 1915 


WANTED 


We desire to buy for cash, libraries, sets or individual vol- 
umes of good books; or will make liberal exchanges. 


Phone and we will call: 


DAWSON'’S BOOK SHOP 


518 South Hill Street 


Why Buy Books? 


For 2 cents a day or Jess you can have 
the Jatest fiction and drama as soon as 
published. Yearly Subscriptions. 


BOOK LOVERS’ 
EXCHANGE 


New Applied Arts Department 


314 HOMER LAUGHLIN BLDG. 
Phone F5536 314 South Broadway 


that is not to the author's discredit, since 
as with persons, so with words, we are 
not all on familiar terms with the same 
oles. ( Diiewiappy Phrase ee kd- 
ite ane) GG: 1’, initia s sons. 
Bullock’s.) 


“Crainquebille, Putois, Riquet, anil 
Other Profitable Tales,’ by Anatole 
France, which has been ably translated 
by Winifred Stephens, contains many of 
the great Ilrench writer’s best known 
Stories. Itasvissved iy Jolim anes c 


CURRENT SCHOOL EVENTS 

Wednesday—10:15 a. m. at Cumnock 
School—address by Dr. Wm. M. Brooks. 
“Some Lessons From a Despised Ruce.’’ 

Wednesday—2:00 p. m. at Cumnock 
School—lecture by Miss Helen A. Brooks, 
SCiCeeppreciation ate. 

Thursday—2:00 p. m. at Cumnock Schoo! 
—lecture by Miss Helen A, Brooks, ‘rhe 
Appreciation of Literature.” Illustrative 
readings by Mrs. Katherine Wisner Mc- 
Cluskey. 

Mriday—Westlake School for Girls— 
Performance of Lady Gregory's “Spread- 
ing the News.” 

To honor Lady Gregory’s presence 
the dramatic department of the West- 
lake School for Girls will present her 
play, “Spreading the News,” next Fri- 
day, November 12, in the school audi- 
{orium. 

lLast evening the Harvard School or- 
c'estra gave an informal concert to 
which guests were admitted. A dance 
followed and was much appreciated by 
tre visitors. 

Today at 10 a. m. the second team of 
Harvard plays football against St. Vin- 
cent’s on the Harvard Common. 

Demonstration of Dalcroze system of 
instruction in Eurhythmics at the state 
normal school last Monday by a class 
of upper grade girls, was introduced hy 
an address given by Miss Grace Henley, 
principal of the Polytechnic Elementary 
School of Pasadena. The exhibition was 
directed by Miss Marion Kappes, also 
of that school faculty, who studied with 
Dalcroze for two years. Superintendent 
Franets, the normal school teachers, 
students and other educators in large 
numbers were present. 

Cumnock School gave a formal recital- 
reception in honor of Miss Marjorey 
LLacey-Baker last Monday evening. Yel- 
low was the color scheme of the decora- 
tion, the chief factors being tall, hand- 
some chrysanthemums. Miss Baker, 
who is well known in Boston, gave the 
programme, reading a group of poems, 
an QO. Henry story and the play 
“Everywoman.” In the receiving line 
were Miss Martha Weaver, director ot 
the school, Miss Helen A, Brooks, as- 
sociate director, and Messrs. R. A. May- 
nard and Bruce O. Bliven. Several hun- 
dred friends of the students and faculty 
WET ee Present, 

Senior members of St. Elizabeth’s 
Schcol for Girls, on Mount Washington, 
were the hostesses yesterday at tea for 
out of town guests. Today the Pedes- 
trian Club of the school takes its first 
jaunt across the foothills. 

Ten illustrated lectures on art will be 
given by Mr. C. P. Townsley, one ot 
the directors of the Stickney Memorial! 
School in Pasadena beginning in De- 
cember. These lectures have been pre- 
pared by the Federation of American 
Art and include from fifty to seventy- 
five lantern slides which present ex- 
amples of early painting, sculpture and 
the applied arts. 


Phones: F3250 Main 3859 


Now Ready 


Mrs. Carter 
Harrison’s 


fascinating story of conflict 
between love and duty— 


CLEMENCIA’S 
CRISIS 


To Clemencia, fair daughter of 
Sunny California came the call of love. 
Stern duty forbade her to listen and so 
her life’s happiness hung in the balance. 
With rare skill and sympathy Mrs. Harri- 
son depicts the outcome of this interesting 
situation. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Pubs, 


ih 


= il 


CHICAGO 
DENVER 
ST. LOUIS 
St. PAUL 


in the popular Los Angeles Limited. 


Pacific Limited 
Best of service. 


Daily at 1:25 p. m. 
Daily at 9:09 a. m. 


vin the 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 
and UNION PACIFIC 


Tickets and Information at 601 So. 
Spring St. and 120 W. 6th St., Los 
Apgeles, and outside offices. 


TYPEWRITERS 


The Lowest Prices in the Neatest Type- 
Writer Store on the Coast 


JOHN W. MACK 
215 Mercantile Place Phone F 1778 


All Make Typewriters, Supplies and Re.- 
pairing 
bY 
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# Im the World of Amateur Sports 


OLF has come into its own again 


in the south and the country clubs 
about Los Angeles are busy places Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. Play in the Pa- 
ellicG COast bronze vtropliy Coltests was 
held at all the clubs except Annandaie 
last Saturday and in addition each club 
has its special week end events. The 
fall handicap ot the Los Angeles coun- 
try club has@narrowecs down to eight 
players and will reach the semi-finals 
next week. Those still in the competi- 
tion are John W. Wilson, E. G. Howard, 
1. W. Shirley, W. H. Young, R. Thom- 
as, Dr. Spiiks, Uhemas McCall and A. 
J. Barrett. In the cup sweepstake 
events for October at the Los Angeles 
club the winners were Judge William 
frederickson, Ed. B. Tufts, W. G. Hunt, 
George Schneider, W. A. Barker, |. W. 
Shirley and Robert J. Cash. Among 
the interesting golf events which are 
scheduled for this club in November are 
the Julius A. Brown Trophy ‘Tourna- 
ment, to be played Saturday, November 
13, and the two rounds of play Thanks- 
giving day, for which a cup will be or- 
tered for the best individual choice 
score for the two rounds, Jevne and 
Miller tied with 1 down for the best 
score last Saturday in the coast medal 
play at the Los Angeles Country Club. 
A. MacDonald was the winner at Mid- 
wick, with 1 up on par on an 8 handicap, 
which score also won him the match 
play against club Comipetitionmeesl Sal 
Gabriel W. R. Wharton was first with 2 
up on par in a twelve handicap. Golf 
activity is by no means confined to the 
country clubs and so great has become 
the attendance at the municipal course 
in Griffith Park that the city park board 
is contemplating constructing two nine 
hole courses in Elysian Park. The Grif: 
fith Park links were so crowded last 
Saturday that many players were unable 
to get around. Complaint is made of a 
lack of enforcement of the ground rules 
made by the park commission. 


Del Monte to Renew Polo Activities 

Possessing an excellent polo field, 
which, unfortunately, has not been used 
for a decade, Del Monte should be an 
ideal site for the northern polo center 
which it is reported the players of thay 
section desire to establish as a rival to 
Coronado, the polo center of Southern 
California. Permanent organization of 
the Del Monte Polo Club has been ef- 
fected, with Sam Morse of San Fran- 
cisco and Burlingame as the moving 
spirit. George Parsons will have direc- 
tion of the polo at Del Monte. The an- 
nual tournament will be held in April. 
In addition to the renewal of activity 
at Del Monte, Santa Barbara also is 
to take up the sport again and at a big 
tournament scheduled for early in Jan- 
uary it is planned to open the fine new 
field and grounds at Montecito. Dr. 
E. J. Boeseke and other Santa Barbara 
players have made many additions to 
their strings of ponies in the last sum- 
mier. 


L. A. Country Club’s Wise Decision 

After more mature deliberation the 
Los Angeles Country Club directors 
have decided to postpone the annual 
Thanksgiving invitation doubles tennis 
tournament for one week, in order not 
to conflict with the Bjurstedt-Bundy 
match at Long Beach and the club 
tournament will be held December 2, 
3 and 4. At that time it is hoped to 
have the famous women players com- 
pete in special events at the club. 


Return of Favorite Polo Player 


Major Colin G. Ross, formerly polo 
manager of the Coronado Country club 
and one of the first players of the game 
in Southern California, has returned 
from British Columbia, where he has 
been in service with the Canadian 
Mounted Rifles, and will resume his old 
position. 

Tennis Wonders at Work 

Molla Bjurstedt is a real tennis cham- 
pion who will prove a worthy opponent 
for Mrs. Tom Bundy and Miss Mary 
Browne, according to southerners who 
have returned from San _ Francisco, 
where they watched the work ol the 
Norwegian girl in the Pacific Coast 
championship events. She is called still 
uncertain in overhead and net play. but 
is said to possess a back hand drive 
that is a wonder and, to borrow a base- 
ball phrase, “hits ’em where they ain't.” 
Mrs. Bundy, who goes north next week 
to meet Miss Biurstedt and who will 
later play her at the Virginia courts, 
Long Beach, is practicing every day 


LOS 


against the best players of Southern 
California but is going through no espe- 
cial course of training for the match. 
The former May Sutton declares she 
has never been in better condition than 
she is now and expresses the opinion 
that her two years’ retirement tended to 
improve her game. It should be a gran 
contest, with the odds slightly in favor 
of the former world champion who hails 
from Southern California. 
None Better for President 

Prawvac Oe Luits iteis Generay Ui- 
derstood, is to be a candidate for re- 
election as president of the Southern 
California Golf Association, which will 
hold its annual mecting this month. 
Tufts has probably done more for the 
promotion of interest in golf than any 
other man in this section and the pre- 
Vili Cpl eaiilone, Meimbeis sol tne 
association seetns to be that it will be 
dificult to find a more capable execu- 
jl re, 


Roberts is a Wonder 

Roland Roberts, that lanky 18-year- 
old San Franciscan who vanquished 
Tom Bundy at Long Beach last summer 
and won the Southern California open 
championship, nearly turned the trick 
with Peck Griffin, now one of the na- 
tional doubles champion, at San Fran- 
cisco Tuesday in the Pacific Coast ten- 
nis championship. Roberts won the 
first set, 6-4, and then after dropping the 
second one by the score of 6-3 forced 
his more experienced opponent to go to 
8-6 to win the last set and the match. 
Roberts is the youngest of the northern 
wonders and is picked by many as the 
man who will lower Johnson's colors 
within a year or two. 


Golf Player from the Antipodes Here 

Mrs. C. W. Nichols-Broglie, woman 
golf champion of New Zealand is in 
Los Angeles, where she is convalescing 
from an operation. Mr. Nichols-Brog- 
lie and their three children are with her 
and it is hoped by the country clubs 
that she will be able to compete in the 
spring tournaments in this vicinity. The 
Nichols-Broglies intend to remain in 
California a year. 


Lady Gregory’s Sole Public Lecture 

Pamiwealeet lady Grecory in Los An= 
geles igs an event of the greatest im- 
portance, not only because she is a 
famous literary personage, but also be- 
cause her visit indicates that the inter- 
est in what she represents is strong 
enough among Los Angeles people to 
bring her. It is doubtful whether those 
of the reading public who enjoy cur- 
rent Irish poetry are numerous enough 
to have brought her here as the patron- 
of Yeats; and those who know her as 
the indefatigable collector and some- 
times inspired translator of Irish legend 
would make but a slender audience. 

But it 1s not to these so much as to 
the vast theater-loving public that she 
makes her primary appeal. Jt is the 
Lady Gregory of the Irish Theater who 
is known throughout America. Lady 
Gregory of Coole Park, County Galway, 
Ireland, has been for twenty years tlie 
Magnetic center of Irish literary life. 
Her ancient vine-covered house in the 
midst of the Seven Woods of Coole has 
harbored=yvcate we. ©. John Eglinton, 
Synge, George Moore, Douglas Hyde 
and Bernard Shaw. Enthusiasm, sym- 
pathy, unfailing tact, practicalness are 
qualities which even the laughing cyn- 
icism of George Moore allows her. And 
to these tunstinted gifts to Ireland she 
added that financial support without 
which the Irish Theater may never have 
developed heyond being an _ interesting 
literary experiment. 

In 1898 there were no Irish plays; 
today we have Yeats, Synge, Hyde, T. C. 
Murray, St. John Ervine and the de- 
lightful comedies of Lady Gregory her- 
self. And we have the Irish Players. 
Perhaps the greatest tribute to Tady 
Gregory’s energy and enthusiasm is the 
remarkahle fact that for some years the 
Irish Players acted without salary, sure- 
ly the most notable achieveinent in the 
annals of theater management. 

Lady Gregory was the first to write 
in Trish dialect, that is, in a true folk- 
language descended from the original 
Gaelic. She learned from the peasant at 
their own firesides not only their lan- 
euage, but their habits of thought and 
their characteristics as well. It is to 
her first hand knowledge of the [frish 
people that we owe the fidelity to na- 
ture, the quick and enchanting humor, 


and the sudden pathos of such plays as 
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Hyacinth Halvey, Workhouse Wards, 
and the Gaol (Gare ape tGemplays ane 
too well knowl to eal tor  ominent: 
It is the woman herself who is to be wel- 
comed. And it is too much to hope that 
her several addresses in America will 
inspire us to the production of that long 
awaited consummation, the American! 
Theater? How we would glorify Lady 
Gregory if she could awaken us to that! 

Friday evening, November 12, at 8:15 
in Cumnock Hall, 1500 TIigueroa street 
Lady Gregory will lecture on the Irish 
Drama, under the auspices of the local 
branch of the Drama League of Amer- 
ica. It is her only public appearance in 
this city. The public is cordially in- 
vited by the Drama League and the 
price of admission placed at fifty cents. 
Tickets at the door or at 314 Laugh- 
lin building. 


Reading by Miss Everts at Cumnock 

Katherine Jewell Everts, the noted 
reader, educator and authority on the 
speaking voice gives her last reading at 
Coumeck Hall, 1500 South” Mieveror 
strect Monday afternoon at four oclock. 
She will read Percy Mackaye’s “The 
Scarecrow,” one of his cleverest plays. 
Miss Everts is well known in Los An- 
veles as one of the most talented inter- 
preters of literature, and her recital is 
certain to command the attendance of a 
laree circle of admirers. 


Two large editions were necessary to 
take care of the advance demand tor 
Margaret Hill McCarter’s new story, 
“The Corner Stone,’ and a third print- 
ing is now on the press. 


NEWS OF THE WEER 
Los Angeles 


County supervisors vote $35,000 to fund 
for continuing San Diego Fair. 

Desmond’s old store at Third and Spring 
gutted by fire, with $100,000 loss. 

Supervisors authorize expenditure of 
§350,000 on Mint Canyon road. 

Home Products Week observed. 

Trial of M. A. Schmidt for Times dyna- 
miting continues 
Mayor signs 

bonds. 


$1,020,000 of city power 


Cabhifornia 
Rush of settlers to government lands 
thrown open in Cleveland National Forest. 
San ITraneisco Day attracts largest 
crowd ever Known at exposition. 
Lassen Peak again in eruption. 
Large hotel! robbery in Pasadena. 


United States 

Woman suffrage defeated in New York, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

Prohibition defeated in Ohio by 45,000 
majority. 

New York’s proposed state constitution 
defeated. 

Republicans carry New York, New Jer- 
sey, MassachusettS and Pennsylvania. 
Democrats carry Maryland and Kentucky. 

Brand Whitlock, United States minister 
to Belgium, granted leave of absence. 

Foreign 

Carranza and Villa troops fight battle 
just across line from Douglas, Arizona. 

Rumors of peace negotiations in Europe 
denied by British and French premiers. 

Russians resume offensive. 

Unfavorable weather interferes with op- 
erations on western war front. 

Austro-Germans continue advance in 
Serbia. 


Remember 


All our work is 
stamped with 
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ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE WHY ORDER 
OF SALE OF REAL BESTATE SHOULD 
NOT BE MADE 

In the Superior Court of the State of 
California, in and for the County of Los 
Angeles, 

In the Matter of the Estate of Margaret 
Asbury, Deceased. 

It Is Ordered, By the Court, that all 
persons interested in the estate of said 
deceased, appear before said Superior 
Court on the ist day of December, 19135, at 
10 o’clock A. M. of said day, at the Court 
Room of said Superior Court, Department 
” thereof, in the Court House. in said 
County of Los Angeles, State of California, 
to show cause why an order should not be 
granted to the administrator of said es- 
tate to sell so much of the real estate of 
said deceased as may be necessary to 
pay debts and costs of administration or 
for the best interests of the estate. 

And that a copy of this order be pub- 
lished at least four suecessive weeks in 
“The Graphic,” a newspaper printed and 
published in said County of Los Angeles. 

JAMES C. RIVES, 
Judge of Superior Court. 

Dated October 25th, 1915. 

A. B. Shaw, Jr., Attorney. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. 8 Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 


Septy igewo lo. 

Non-Coal. 025301 

Notice is hereby given that Ida BE. 
Rundle, whose post-office address is 1445 
S. Flower St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 9th day of January, 1915, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 02550), to purchase the N% NEY, Sec- 
tion 19, Township 1 S., Range 17 W., S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3. 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
Ssuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at $200, 
the stone estimated at $100 and the land 
$100; that said applicant will offer final 
proof in support of his application and 
sworn statement on the 29th day of No- 
vember, 1915, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, Call- 
fornia, at 10:00 a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the en- 





try. 
No withdrawals. 
JOHN D. ROCHE. 


NOTICE TG CREDITORS 
No. 26945. 

Estate of Hugh Montgomery Cowper, 
deceased. Notice is hereby given by the 
undersigned administratrices with the will 
annexed of the Estate of Hugh Mont- 
zgomery Cowper, deceased, to the Creditors 
of, and all persons having claims against 
the said deceased, to file them with the 
necessary vouchers, within four months 
after the first publication of this notice, 
in the office of the Clerk of the Superior 
Court of the State of California in and for 
the County of Los Angeles, or to exhibit 
them with the necessary vouchers within 
four months after the first publication of 
this natice, to the said administratrices at 
the office of John Beardsley, at Suite 336- 
839 Title Insurance Building, Los Angeles, 
California, which said office the under- 
signed selects as the place of business in 
all matters connected with said estate of 
Hugh Montgomery Cowper, deceased, in 
the County of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Dated October 26th, 1915. 
ETHEL MILDRED WHEELER, 
HILDA C. MONTGOMERY, 

Administratrices with the will annexed of 
said estate. 

John Beardsley, Attorney. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted an) gviet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, ete., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


i? 
“Quality” 


High grade bodies of latest designs, imported 
and domestic material for top and seat covers. 


High grade painting in newest shades 


BENTEL & MACKEY, 1035 South Grand Ave. 


COMPLETE AUTOMOBILE EQUIPMENT 








Shooters Attention! 


Shoot that duck, quail or rabbitt after Oct. 
[5th with a new L. C. Smith, Parker, 


Ithaca or Fox shotgun. 


All the new up-to-date models carried 


in stock. 


TUFTS-LYON ARMS COMPANY 


‘““Good Shooting Goods’’ 


428 South Spring Street 
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HERE has been an optimistic tone 


on the Los Angeles stock exchange 
this week, showing itself principally in 
advances in the oil list and strength 
in the mining shares. Union Oil has at- 
tracted the greatest attention by the 
steady advance it has registered day by 
day, with demands increasing as the 
stock went up. Opening Alonday at $60 
Mion at this writing is hovering be- 
tween $64 and $65. Other oils have 
shared in the advance. Associated has 
been in heavy demand and has regis- 
tered advances until it now stands at 
$51.3714. The other high priced oil 1s- 
sues such as Union Provident, United 
Petroleum and West Coast, and even the 
cheaper securities like United and Na- 
tional Pacific, benefited by the stronger 
market. 


Tom Reed, the pioneer mining stock 
of the Oatman district, was in heavy 
call throughout the week and registered 
an advance Wednesday of 10 points. It 
now stands at $2.:0. Thousands of shares 
of Fessenden were transferred at stead- 
ily rising figures. Ivanhoe, Big Jim, 
Lucky Boy and Gold Range were hrm 
and active. So great has become the 
interest in mining securities of late that 
a number of brokers who specialize in 
this line are contemplating, it 1s rumor- 
ed, establishing an exclusively mining 
exchange, taking quarters on the ground 
floor of the Hotel Hayward building. 
The rumor could not be verified. 


Home Telephone common has created 
rather a sensation in the industrials, ad- 
vancing sharply from $20 to $21.50, eas- 
me later to $20.75. While the common 
was advancing, Home Telephone pre- 
ferred weakened until it reached $58, 
when a sudden demand developed and 
all the stock offered at that hgure was 
snapped up. Los Angeles Investment 
was an irregular trader. No activity was 
shown by the bank stocks. 

Bond traders’ attention was largely 
centered on Home Telephone refunding 
bonds, which at this writing are selling 
at “8334. There were more frequent 
calls for other local bonds, but few sales 
were reported. 





Banks and Bankers 


Coast Banker in its current isstle has 
two illustrated articles devoted to the 
twenty-fifth anniversaries of two of Los 
Angeles’ leading financial institutions, 
the German-American Trust and Savings 
Bank and the Citizens National Bank, 
both of which have recently observed 
their quarter-centenaries. Great praise 
is given to the able management of each 
that has made possible the wonderful 
growth which the twenty-five years have 
brought. In the article on the German- 
American are photographs of President 
M. N. Avery and Vice-Presidents W. E. 
McVay and J. F. Andrews, while with 
the Citizens are shown Fresident A. J. 
Waters, Vice-President W. W. Woods 
and Cashier E. F. Pettigrew. 


Installment of reserves from banks in 
the Twelfth Federal Reserve District 
(San Francisco) which are members of 
the system, will be due November 16. 
The members are expect to pay one-half 
in lawful money and the remainder 
either in lawful money or by rediscount- 
ing of approved eligible paper. The 
forthcoming installment of reserves is 
the third to be called for since the fed- 
eral reserve bank act went into effect. 
The transfer of reserves to the twelve 
reserve banks is, under the provisions 
of the act, spread over a period of three 
years, with semi-yearly payments. 


Under state supervision, the long an- 
nounced German Bank of Chicago has 
opened for business. It is capitalized at 
$200,000, with a surplus of $20,000. The 
bank takes over the assets and good will 
of the International Trust and Savings 
Bank. 


Warning has been issued by the treas- 
ury department against a new counter- 
feit $5 United States note which bears 
the portrait of Jackson, series of 1907, 
with check letter “B” and signatures of 
Gabe FE. Parker, register of the treas- 
uny,ancd John Burke, treasurer of the 
United States...The counterfeit is said 
to be crudely etché@d*and—poorly printed 
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on two pieces of paper, between which 
silk fiber has been placed. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


When general business conditions are 
considered, and particularly those pre- 
vailing in two large sections of the ter- 
ritory served by the Southern Pacific 
railway, the 1915 showing of that rail- 
road may be considered a remarkably 
good one, although in actual earnings it 
falls short of the two previous years. 
Operating revenues for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, amounted to $129,866,- 
000, as against $138,520,000 for 1914 ana 
$142,775,C00 for 1913. Despite this 
shrinking in revenues the road earned 
$20,452,000 surplus available for divi- 
dends in 1915, which is equivalent to 
7.50 per cent, as against an earning of 
DS) per cent mils, Ihe Southern Pa- 
cific 1s paying 6 per cent. Although pas- 
senger traffic west was greatly encour- 
aged by the two expositions, this gain 
was more than offset by the loss of 
travel resulting from poor business con- 
ditions and the passenger revenue in 
1915 amounted to but $37,865,000, a loss 
of $3,550,000, or 8.78 per cent, as com- 
pared with the previous year. No sacri- 
fice was made of the Southern Pacific’s 
careful maintenance of way principles in 
order to increase earnings in a lean year 
and expert railroad men regard the 
road’s showing for 1915 an unusually 
satisfactory one, considering how much 
lumber hauling business it lost in the 
northwest and cotton hauling in the 


south through depression in these in- 
dustries. 
Industrials, rather than railroad 


stocks, have been the securities to bene- 
At by the phenomenal activity on the 
New York stock exchange this year, ac- 
cording to figures down to October 15, 
which have just been issued. Compari- 
son of the twenty-five leading indus- 
trials with the twenty-five leading rail 
roads shows that the industrials from 
an average low of 51.85, February 24, 
reached an average high of 105.13, Octo- 
her 15, an advance of more than fifty 
points; while the railroads from an av- 
erage low of 68.13, February 24, reached 
an average high of 79.73, October 13, 
or an advance of only 11.60 points. 


Charles M. Schwab, president, and the 
directors of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration have been asked by eastern 
brokers and bankers to increase the 
number of Bethlehem shares from 150,- 
CO to 1,500,000 and to reduce par value 
from $100 to $10. Since Bethlehem 
reached its present high figure arrang- 
ing loans on stock has been hampered 
somewhat by the amount of money in- 
volved in small blocks. 


Prices of seats on the New York stock 
exclianee are stceadilymmaqe acing, the 
most recent sale having been for $74,000, 
the highest price paid since 1912, Many 
brokers are making handsome profits by 
selling seats obtained during the slump 
at the time the war began. 


Hecla Mining Co. has declared its reg- 
ular monthly dividend of 7 per cent, 
which will cal! for the distribution of 
$70,000, bringing the total payments of 
the company for the year to $695,000. 


Edgar Lee Masters, whose “Spoon 
River Anthology” has been such a phe- 
nomenal success, has two long poems in 
Poetry for November, widely differing 
from each other and from the work upon 
which the author's fame is founded. Two 
other Chicago poets are represented, 
Maxwell Bodenheim, whose “Charcoals” 
are vivid sketches of city life, and Dor- 
othy Dudley who writes of “November 
Tepieeearck, Mrs. H. G. Wells contrasts, 
in a brief poem, “the time when there 
maseno war’ and “the dark horror of 


these days.” Other contributions  in- 
cide “Refugees” by Grace Hazard 
Conkling; three lyrics by John Hall 


Wheelock; “Sunday Morning” by Wal- 
lace Stevens; “The Housemother” by 
Karle Wilson Baker and two poems by 
Marguerite OS) Bo Wilkinson of The 
Graphic staff. Two new poets are in- 
troduced, Glenn Ward Dresbach and 
Miss J. C. Chadwick. 
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Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes, 
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Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 





GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 





A LTITOUGH the Los Angeles Cham- 


ber of Commerce committee which 
last week held a conference in San Fran- 
cisco with the president of the Board of 
Pire Duderwriters of the Pacing, to pro- 
test against the increase of insurance 
rates in this city, has not at this writ- 
ing made public its report, local brokers 
declare that not only did the committee 
fail to convince the board that the new 
rates were unjust, but that at least one 
of the two Los Angeles representatives 
returned with the conclusion that the 
increases were entirely justined. D. N. 
Coffman and J. L. Van Norman were 
the representatives of the Chamber ol 
Commerce who interviewed R. W. Os- 
born, president, and other officials of the 
Pacific board. The conference was held 
in San Francisco because all the data 
collected by the board in a recent re- 
survey of Los Angeles was on hile at 
the board’s northern office. Having failed 
to obtain concessions from the board 
insurance companies, the protesting civic 
organizations have renewed their ef- 
forts to have a number of the fire houses, 
which were closed to put the two- 
platoon fire department ordinance into 
effect, reopened without further delay, 
as this action will favorably affect in- 
surance rates in several sections of the 
city. 

Following its writing for the Union 
Oil Company of the largest group lie 
insurance policy ever issued in the west, 
covering all employes of that concern, 
as announced in this column last week, 
the Equitable Life has issued the larg- 
est policy probably ever written in the 
world, by covering all the employes of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company of Akron, 
Ohio. Each employe is covered to the 
extent of $500 for the first year of serv- 
ice, increasing $100 for each succeeding 
year of continuous service until the full 
amount of $1,000 is reached. The policy 
at the start totals between $9,000,000 and 
$10,000,000. George A. Rathbun is lo- 


cal agent for the Equitable. 


Legal procedure has been taken to 
shorten the name of the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company of 
New York and beginning with this 
month the concern is conducted under 
the name of the Mercantile Insurance 
Company of America. The capital has 
been increased to $1,000,000. 


E. J. Richards, general agent for Los 
Angeles of the Philadelphia Life, stands 
fourth on the company’s list of the ten 
largest business producers in September. 
Five of the ten agents listed by the 
Philadelphia Jife in this classification 
were from California. 


Five thousand tickets for “San Fran- 
cisco Day” at the San Francisco exposi- 
tion were taken by the Pacific Board of 
Fire Underwriters and insurance men of 
the northern city generally participated 
in the celebration. 


There was a large attendance at the 
regular monthly dinner and meeting of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Los Angeles, held Monday evening. 
Vice-president L. A. Greenwood was 
chairman of the evening and presided 
over the disctission of “The Profession- 
al Aspect of the Duties of the Life Un- 
derwriter.” 


Haley Fiske, first vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, headed a delegation of eastern of- 
ficials of the company who passed 
through Los Angeles this week on their 
way to San Diego where the Metropoli- 
tan is holding its triennial convention of 
home office and field men. Others in the 
party were F. O. Ayres, fourth vice- 
president; Dr. A. S. Knight, medical di- 
rector; W. J. Tully, general solicitor; 
Walter Stables, comptroller; George B. 
Scott, assistant Secretary and ~“Paciee 
coast manager; E. G. Galt, superintend- 
ChueG@ueGaciiic coast agencies, alc. 
D. M. Gedge, assistant medical director. 
The Metropolitan is heavily interested 
in Los Angeles, with loans here aggre- 
gating $5,000,000. The company of- 
ficials expect to inspect the Los Angeles 
investments before returning home. 


Gail B. Johnson, vice-president of the 
Pacific Mutual, is now making an east- 
ern trip on which he expects to be away 
until December 1. He will visit his for- 
mer home in Texas and will then go 
to New Orleans and Chicago. Harry _E. 
Moore, assistant secretary, is another 
Pacific Mutual official who is now in 


Non-Shrinkable 
Dollars 


Dollars deposited in the Se- 
curity are non-shrinkable. 


Besides that, they can’t get 
away and are constantly grow- 
ing. 


What other investment will 
guarantee these things and has 
over $43,000,000 of resources 
back of its guaranty? 


You may deposit your first 
non-shrinkable dollar with 
Branch or Main Office by mail, 
if desired, 


J. F. Sartori, President 


GURITY TRUSF 
<= SAVINGS RAN K. 
Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


over $43,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


: First and Spring 
am 


The motorman’s du- 


Resources 








ties require his en- 
tire attention. Do 
not talk to the mo- 
torman while he is 
operating his car. 


“Safety First” 


ye 





Los Angeles Railway 








ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Christ Church 


RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 


431 S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on request, 





KARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M. EB. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F 8037 





BOOKS, STATIONERY & FPiGTvuiics 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 





his way east. He will inspect the branch 
offices of the company in San Francisco, 
Chicago, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington and New Orleans and 
also will visit home offices of eastern 
life companies. He is accompanied by 
his wife. Yet a third Pacific Mutual 
man now traveling is Lee Phillips, third 
vice-president, who has gone to New 
York. Mrs. Phillips accompanied him 


and they expect to visit their daughter 
at Vassar before returning home, 


~~ 


\\ 
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San Francisco 
and Return 


You are cordially in- 
vited to make the 
Southern Pacific Build- 
ing your headquarters 
while visiting the Pan- 
ama Pacific Exposition; 
it is maintained for 
your comfort and ac- 
commodation. Rest 
rooms for men and wo- 
men, ticket office and 
information bureau, and, 
the Sunset theatre with 
comfortable seats, pipe 
organ and illustrated 
lectures, all absolutely 
free. 





Los Angeles Offices 


212 West Seventh Street 


I, N. Van Nuys Bldg. 


Phones 60641; Main 8322 
Station Fifth and Central 


LOS 








$22.50 
On Sale Daily 


Going Limit Two Days 
Return Limit Good Until 
December 31 


Stopovers at Any Point 
Fight Trains Daily 


Choice of Two Routes 
Coast Line—Valley Line 


Leave Los Angeles.. 7:25 a.m. 
The Coaster Arrive San Francisco 10:55 p.m. 


* Leave Los Angeles.. 8:00 a.m. 
Shore Linelt -Arrive San Francisco 9:50 p.m. 


Leave Los Angeles... 5:00 p.m. 
Seashore Ex. Arrive San Francisco 10:10 a.m. 


L L Angeles.. 6:00 p.m. 

THE OWL Vers San eaneieee 8:50 ee 
No 49 Leave Los Angeles.. 7:30 p.m. 
. Arrive San Francisco 12:50 p.m. 

L L A. les.. 8:00 p.m. 

THE LARK Revive San replace 9:45 pees 


Leave Los Angeles..10:00 p.m. 
Valley Express reine San Francisco 4:10 p.m. 


smi Leave Los Angeles. .10:15 p.m. 
Sunsettimite Arrive San Francisco 1:00 p.m. 


Buy Sleeping Car Space Early 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line 1915 


You Cannot Buy A Better Fuel Than 


“L. A, GAS” 


It Gives Satisfaction Because It Is 
Efficient and Economical 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Main 8920 








Home 10003 





T HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK pays 5% 


on Term Savings Accounts. 


Most other 


California banks allow you 4%. 


There is no choice so far as Safety is concerned. 


The HIBERNIAN 


conforms to the same strict banking laws all other California banks 
observe—is subject to the same rigid supervision of the State Super- 
intendent of Banks—is a member of the Los Angeles Clearing House 
and is managed and directed by men prominent in the banking and 


basiness life of the city. 


HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor 


Hibernian Building 


FOURTH AND SPRING 


Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, 


American Plan 


CALIFORNIA 





Regular Tariff Prevails 


Throughout 
Exposition Year 


| JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal. 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME OFFICERS 


IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK GHORGE CHAFFEY, President. 


. f GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 


Capital, $325,000.00. 
Spring and Fourth. Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 





ATATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA ee Es. es ae 


' , aoe 2 
YN. E, Cor. Fourth and Spring ee ere ta 


Ww. A. BONYNGE, President. 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK MALCOME CROWE, Cashier. 


i Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
us ela SEuae Cor. Fourth. Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 
JM. ELLIOTT, President. | 
IRST NATICNAL BANK w. £ S HAMMOND, Cashier. 


; Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Profits, Fried Deposits 


$20,000,0 


XARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT.BANK = & Wj, BUSA Cashier. 


i Capital, $1,500,000. 
greg. our th ang) Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


Ww. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK }. H RAMBOZ, Cotte. 


1 i Capital, $1,000,000. 
fae and See Saroiu bey Profits, $500,000. 








“( 














eee Ne ON aL BANK fT, PRETIGREW, Cashier, 
S. W. Cor. Third and Spring Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus $500,000; 


Undivided Profits, $235,441.61. 











The Saint 


‘Train of Comfort” 


A\n appropriate name for this excellent train. 

Experienced travelers have named it thus. A 

train that is fast, with a service that is of the 

usual Santa Fe standard. Dining car under 

Fred Harvey Management. When you go to 

a Francisco, Oakland and Berkeley, take the 
aint. 


Departs 5:00 P. M. Daily 


Santa Fe City Office, 334 So. Spring Si. 
Phone any time day or night—6094!—Main 738 
Santa Fe Station A-5130-—-Main 8225 





THROUGH THE ‘‘KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE”’ 


$3 5() PAYS ALL 
"** EXPENSE 


Including All Side Trips 


Los Angeles to 


San Bernardino 
Riverside 


Redlands 


And All Their Scenes 
of Beauty 


and 


RESERVED SEAT 





Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 


World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 


Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 
San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 


Purchase Tickets and make reservations at Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Building, Los Angeles 


or PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA. GET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 





PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 





ee 
ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP 

















Hotel Mel $tlonte Del Monte, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA’S PREMIER RESORT 


Open year round, Attractive Fall rates new in effect. 
Finest 18-Hole Golf Course in the West (6300 yards) 
Turf Greens Turf Fairways 
California Championships Held Annually on Del Monte Course 
Forty miles of private auto reads, through medieval forests of pine and eypress, 
including famous 17-mile drive; 126 acres of finest gardens and parks in the world 
Swimming 










Tennis Fishing Shooting Polo Golf Horseback Riding 
Special rates to these remaining for an extended visit. 
For literature and further information address 


CARLOS 8. STANLEY, Manager. 


a sae 
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—If they were not faultless in con:truction you 
wouldnt find the makers giving a five-year 
guarantee against destruction, damege or loss. 


Indestructo Wardrobe ‘Trunks 


— The name “‘Indestructo” means to the traveler what 
‘Sterling’ does to the housewife. Absolutely the best 
there is to be had in Trunk Construction— 


—The round corners and edges give a dignified appearance. 


—TIhe 10-ply corners and 5-ply case construction give the 
utmost strength to these trunks— 


—The interior arrangement is simplicity itsel/—not a single com- 
plicated feature in an Indestructo Wardrobe Trunk. 


—There 1s a place for everything and when properly packed your 
garments will a:rive at your journey’s end in a wearable ccndition. 


—lIndestructo Wardrobe Trunks are made in four sizes—Steamer, 
+, medium and full size—Models for men and for women and in 
combination—price range is from $42.50 to $100.00. 


—Then there are other Wardrobe Trunks, not Irdest.uctos, at 
$16.75, $25.00, $35.00 and $40.00— 


Indestructo Hand l_uggage 


Tene 


——Cowhide Suit Cases at $6.00 of good quality brown leather 
with metal frame, linen lined, shirt fold in lid—regulation 24 inch 
size, $6. Other Indestructo suit cases, of various leathers, up to 


$50—some of them fitted. 
—Cowhide Traveling Bags at $6.00 of select black and brown 


leather, leather lined pocket, light veneer wood bottom, which 
prevents sagging—sizes 16,17,18 inch at $6 each. Other Indes- 
tructo Bags up to $75—many of them fitted. 


—Luggage Section, Seventh Floor. 
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